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Action Front 
Admiral Nimitz 
Afar 
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IRIS Good News! 


You Can Pick Your Own Varieties — Make Your 
Own Collections — at These Low Prices 


You benefit by volume 
sales, low operating costs, soil 
that produces heavy rhizomes and increase. 

All orders are prepaid to you. We replace any 
stock that fails to grow, or refund, at our option. Loss report 
must reach us not later than Oct. 1st, year of delivery. Order 
direct from this ad or write for free description of varieties. 
We do not issue color catalog. 


olor Carnival $5.00 
onfetti 2.50 
Sopper Glow 90 
opper Rose »0 
opper River 90 
Soral Mist 50 
Sordovan 90 
ourtier 0 
ream Pink 00 
rimson Tide 60 
‘uban Carnival 50 


Damascus 90 
Dark Fire ?.50 
Daybreak 90 
Deep Night 00 
Deep Velvet 60 
Desert Song 75 
Dinah Shore 60 
Distance 

Display 

Down East 

Dream Castle 

Dream Girl 

Dreamland 


Easter Bonnet 
Ebony Echo 
Ebony Queen 
Edwatd Lapham 
Elizabeth of England 
Ella Callis 
Elmohr 

El Morocco 

Elsa Sass 

El Paso 

Envoy 

Esquire 
Extravaganza 


Fair Day 
Fair Elaine 
Fall Days 
Fantasy 

Far Hills 
Fire Cracker 
Fire Dance 
Floradora 
Flora Zenor 
Florentine 
Fortun 
Francelia 
Frank Pugliese 
Franconia 
Frosty Moon 


Gallantry 

Garden Flame 

Garden Glory 

Garden Magn 

Garnet Glow 

Gay Border 

General Patton 
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Golden Ruffles 
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Golden Spike 
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Gold Ruffles 

Good News 

Grace Mohr 

Grand Canyon 

Great Lakes 

Green Shadows 

Greig Lapham 

Gulf Stream $5 
Gypsy 75 
Gypsy Rose 2.00 


Harriet Thoreau 
Heather Rose 
Heigho 

Helen McGregor 
Helen McKenzie 
Heritage 

Hi Time 

Hit Parade 
Honeyflow 
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Hurricane 


Illinois 
Intermezzo 
Illusion 
Indiana Night 
Innovation 


Jane McIntyre 
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Juliet 


Katherine Fay 
King's Jester 


Lady Boscawen 
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Lady Mohr 
Lady Naomi 
Lady of Shalot 
La Golandrina 
Lake Breeze 
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Lake Shannon 
Lamplight 
Late Sun 
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Lights On 
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Lindora 
Lock wood 
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Lord Dongan 
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Lovelace 
Louise Blake 
Love Story 
Lullaby 
Lynn Langford 
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Majenica 
Marquita 
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Masked Ball 
Master Charles 
Matterhorn 
Mattie Gates 
Maxwelton 
Melaine 
Melitza 
Melodist 
Melody Lane 
Melloglow 
Mexican Fiesta 
Mexico 
Michael 
Mimosa Gold 
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Minnie Colquitt 
Minuet 
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Misty Gold 
Miogem 
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CASH WITH ORDER 


For $ 3.50 You May Select $ 


5.25 of Iris 


For $10.00 You May Select $ 15.00 of Iris 
For $20.00 you May Select $ 32.00 of Iris 
For $30.00 You May Select $ 48.00 of Iris 
For $40.00 You May Select $ 70.00 of Iris 
For $60.00 You May Select $120.00 of Iris 


ALMOST OUR WHOLE CATALOG IN THIS ADVERTISEMENT! 


Moonlit Sea.. 
Moontide 
Morning Melody 
Morocco Rose 
Mulberry Rose 


Nancy Hardison 
New Era 

New Horizon 
New Snow 
Nightfall 

Nylon 
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Ola Kala 

Old Parchment 
Orange Flame 
Orange Gem 
Orangeman 
Orchid Mist 
Oregon Trail 
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Overture 
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Pagan Princess 
Painted Desert 
Pale Dawn 
Paradise Pink 
Paragon 
Pathfinder 
Patrice 
Peachblow 
Peach Parfait 
Peg Dabagh 


Permanent Wave 


Pierre Menard 
Pink Bountiful 
Pink Cameo 
Pink Formal 
Pink Lace 
Pink Marvel 
Pink Reflection 
Pink Ruffles 
Pink Sails 
Pink Salmon 
Pink Sensation 
Pink Talcum 
Pinnacle 
Prairie Fire 
Prairie Sunset 
Premier Peach 
Present 
Pretender 
Pretty Pansy 
Pretty Quadroon 
Prince of Orange 


Radiation 
Rainbow Room 
Rajah Brooke 
Ranger 

Red Amber 
Red Gleam 
Red Majesty 
Red Torch 
Red Valor 
Redward 

Red Waves 
Redwyne 
Relentless 
Remembrance 
Rilla Gabbert 
Ripples 
Rocket 

Rodeo 

Rose Ames 
Rose Splendor 
Rose Top 
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Royal Scot $ .75 
Royal Wish 10.00 
Rubient .75 
Ruffled Bouquet 6.00 
Russet Wings 1.50 
Ruth 4.00 


Sable 60 
Salar 50 
Salmonette 00 
Salomonie .50 
Saluskin 50 
San Antone 50 
Sarah Goodloe 00 
Sea Lark .00 
Selah 50 
Sequatchie 90 
Sharkskin 75 
Sheriffa 
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Snow Carnival 90 
Snow Flurry 

Sno Sheen 

Snow Velvet 

Solid Mahogany 

Song of Songs 
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Spun Gold 

Spy S« ng 

Starless Night 

Star Shine 
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Sultan's Robe 

Sunset Blaze 
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Suzette 

Sylvia Murray 

Syringa 
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Tea Rose 

The Admiral 
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Three Cheers 
Three Oaks 
Tieton 
Tiffanja 
Tobacco Road 
Tournament 
Tranquility 
Tranquil Moon 
Treva 

Twilight Sky 


Vatican Purple 
Violet Symphony 
Vision Fugitive 
Voodoo 


Wabash 

Whispers 

White Ruffles 
White Sprite 
White Wedgewood 
William Setchell 
Winter Carnival 


Yuma 


Zantha 


If Sold Out of Any Variety, We Refund. We Do Not Substitute. Shipments Start Early in July. 
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SEND NO MONEY! 


JUST MAIL RESERVATION COUPON NOW 


Nothing to pay 'til bulbs arrive from Holland next Fall. 
We'll notify you when ready. America’s most important 
Bulb Sale brings you big, plump, top-quality bulbs, 
packed by the world’s largest bulb-grower especially for 
Breck’s. By reserving your bulbs now, you are guaranteed 
savings of 20% to 38% from regular prices, earliest pos- 
sible shipment, complete satisfaction, protection against 
shortages. Reserve all you want at these reduced Ad- 
vance Sale prices~but promptly. Sale ends July 31. 


World’s Earliest, 
. Just picture this giant, scarlet tulip bringing your garden to 
Largest Tulip— i flaming life before the crocuses fade! Yes, the magnificent 
for as little as Red Emperor blooms before and with the daffodils and hya- 
2 cinths—the only large tulip to flower so early. Immense 
blooms—up to 9 inches across—on sturdy 15-inch stems. 
EACH Brilliant vermilion-scarlet color, Large, streamlined petals 


Choice, Easy-to-Grow open wide to display a bright yellow center with shining 
black border. The most spectacular tulip you can get! 


fA FFODILS Order No. FBS: 11 Bulbs $1; 22 Bulbs $1.98; 100 Bulbs $8.50 
ssnbh teatits tobdeneet tikes MAY-FLOWERING TULIP COLLECTIONS AT BIG SAVINGS 
Assorted sawer deffodils, all with bril- *826 3 each of five prized Tulips in balanced strong 26-inch stems. Replace the older varie 
liant sod cups. Provide enciting aow colors, unlabeled. 15 Bulbs $1.00 ties with these new beauties and double your 
-color and graceful charm in sun or shade. ‘ 2 Collections (30 Bulbs) $1.98 Giant Tulip season. 15 Bulbs $1.00 
12 Bulbs for $1.00 827 10 each of the same five Tulips, SEPA- 30 Bulbs $1.98 100 Bulbs $6.29 

24 Bulbs $1.98 100 Bulbs $7.89 § RATELY LABELED. 50 Bulbs $3.25 
FB321 Giant T, i 2 Collections (100 Bulbs) $6.35 TULIPS THAT LOOK LIKE ORCHIDS! 

1 Giant Trumpet Mixture : FB280 May-Flowering Mixture FB249 Parrot Tulip Mixture 
Largest, most beautiful Trumpet Daffo- a Fantastically fringed and curled petals give an 
dil lable. Col f be > Stately, colorful Darwins; beautifully toned orchid-like effect. Mixt ludes Black P 

jy ye ! Breeders: gay, graceful Cottage Tulips. Giors. ofchidiike effect, Mixture includes Black Pa 
pe apy oe ‘ ee tae $i 0 ous combination of colors. 15 Bulbs $1.00 t is Sons & a diesel -- ~ es hed wd 
cluding popular bicolors. wibs $1. 30 Bulbs $1.98 100 Bulbs $6.29 asy ame pink, shaded rose, touched wi 
24 Bulbs $1.98 100 Bulbs $7.89 ; green; Orange Favorite: glowing orange, shaded 
: ¢ FB312 Extra Early Giant Tulips yellow. Here's all the exotic brilliance of the 
FB348 Mrs. R. 0. Backhouse Pink Mixture of earliest aula Clann Tulips,’ bloom. colorful tropical birds 15 Bulbs $1.00 
i ing with the daffodils. Huge, brilliantly colored, 30 Bulbs $1.98 100 Bulbs $6.29 


Famous as first “Pink Daffodil” at sev- 
eral dollars per bulb and still Queen of 
Fete ee ee ee eB ee eB ee ee eee ee 


the Pinks. Graceful, apricot-pink trum- 
pet, changing to shell-pink, with the deli- ° 
cacy of @ rare orchid. 6 Bulbs $1.00 BRECK’s, 2468 Breck Building, BOSTON 10, MASS. 


12 Bulbs $1.98 f 7.89 Without any money in advance, please reserve for me the follow- 
50 Guits $7.8 “Bookkeeper’s ing Holland Bulbs at special Advance Sale prices. Notify me when 
a 
Bonus 


ready for early fall planting. RESERVE ALL YOU WANT~If larger 
Fo 


quantities than listed below, write order on separate paper. 

“TULIPS: FBS Red Emperor 
[} 11 Bulbs $1. [) 22 Bulbs $1.98 [] 100 Bulbs $8.50 
TULIPS: Moy Flowering Collections 
FBS49 Breck’s Hyacinth Mixture [cW>acr 

Exquisite fragrance and glorious color 

add long lasting loveliness to Spring Gar- 

dens. For indoor planting, too. These 

; 15 Blue Glories 
































i" 
15 BULBS $1 [}) 30 BULBS $1.98 ['} 100 BULBS $6.29 


TULIPS: £8312 Eorly Giant Tulips 
[) 15 BULOS $) = [) 30 BULBS $1.98 [) 100 BULBS $6.29 


TULIPS: FB249 Parrot Tulip Mixture 
() 15 BULBS $1 30 BULBS $1.98 [) 100 BULBS $6.29 


DAFFODILS: F8323 Red Cupped Mixture 
12 BULBS $1 [) 24 BULBS $1.96 [) 100 BULBS $7.89 


DAFFODILS: F832! Giant Trumpet Mixture 
12 BULBS $1 [) 24 BULBS $1.98 [) 100 BULBS $7.89 


DAFFODILS: FB348 Mrs. R. O. Backhouse 
[) 6 BULBS $1 12 BULBS $1.98 (7) 50 BULBS $7.69 


HYACINTHS: FB549 Hyacinth Mixture 
6 BULES $1 [) 16 BULBS $1.98 [) 100 BULBS $10.65 


GIANT SCILLA: FB596 ‘'Star of Holland’ 
[} 35 BULBS $1 = [) 100 BULBS $2.65 [) 200 BULBS $4.95 


CROCUS: FBSI7 Giant Flowering Mixture 
[} 30 BULBS $1 [) 60 BULBS $1.98 [) 100 BULBS $2.98 








F826 Five Varieties, Unlabeled () 15 BuLes $1) =f) 30 BULBS $1.98 
large-size bulbs give huge blooms for 


B27 Same 5, seporately labeled $0 BULBS $3.25 100 BULBS $6.35 
TULIPS: FB280 May Flowering Mixture wi 
years, with little care 8 Bulbs $1.00 
16 Bulbs $1.98 100 Bulbs $10.65 of the Snow 








FB596 Giant Scilla “Star of Holland’ . enclose full pay- 





One of the loveliest very early spring ment now, thus 
flowers. Produces several stems per bulb saving us book. 
of vivid, indigo-blue blossoms. Spread keeping expense 
rapidly to form solid carpet of bright blue. we will include 
Cone See FREE 15 Blue 

100 Bulbs $2.65 200 Bulbs $4.95 Glories of the 
Snow with your 
FB517 Giant Crocus Mixture bulbs. These 
Showing through the late snows, the charming sky-blue 
cheerful Crocus greets Spring with its flowers bloom at 
gay, sparkling colors of gold. lilac, pur Crocus time’ and 
ple, white, striped effects. Will multiply give your garden 
and bloom for years 30 Bulbs $1.00 y a head start on 
60 Bulbs $1.98 100 Bulbs $2.98 Spring. You get 15 
Bulbs, free of cost, 

simply by includ- 
ing remittance 
with your order 


SEEDSMEN SINCE 1818 for Holland Bulbs TOWN & ZONE. 


at Breck’s Ad- FREE BONUS. If you prefer, enclose payment now for bulbs 


* ’ 246B i 
B R E K BRECK BLOG., vance Sale prices. z ordered and we will include 15 Blue Glories of the Snow with 
BOSTON 10 MASS out extra charge. Am't. enclosed $ osecesees 
° , Vp as GD GD GD GS GD OS ES OD OD GS GD Ge Gs ee 
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Your DUTCH UNCLE 
tells the INSIDE STORY 
about HOLLAND TULIPS 


Unfortunately the average gardener has 
never been fully informed of the full 
beauty of Holland Tulips. Catalogs gen- 
erally picture them as you see them 
growing in the field behind me — large 
colorful cups on stately stems. Actually, 
there is a magic beauty to be found 
inside the cups of most Holland Tulips 
entirely different in color contrasts, ex- 
emplified by the grouping of the pistils, 
and delicately framed by the petals’ 
edges. Frankly, are you aware of this 
inner beauty — in the garden or cut 
flower bouquet? 


PEACOCK TULIPS 
“Third Dimension Beauty” 
suggests Your DUTCH UNCLE 


The unique characteristics of Peacock 
Tulips are the unfurling of the blossoms 
full and wide, like a Water Lily, reveal- 
ing in the heart of the blossom the 
magnificent color variations similar to 
a Peacock's plume—truly a three dimen- 
sion effect. You'll be thrilled by the 
varying interesting designs and mark- 
ings of purples, blacks and reds on back- 
grounds of yellows, pinks or orange not 
seen so pronounced in other tulips. 


The Peacock flowers last longer than 
most tulips blooming from the time of 
the early to the late flowering varieties, 
and grow from 10 to 18 inches tall. 
Take your Dutch Uncle's advice, don't 
wait, order now as supply in Holland 


is limited 
10 for *3?° 
3 for $1.05 25 for $6.75 hi PAID 





Send for Holland Bulb Catalog 


STASSEN 


FLORAL GARDENS, INC. 
DEPT. 14, ROSLYN HEIGHTS, N. Y. 


* ECLIPSE TULIP, deep red, at 10 for $1.50, 50 
for $4.90 (illustrated at top) is a fine selection 
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New Aid to Gardeners 


Try this five-bushel Parker Fold-A-Way Cart. 
When lifted, the basket can be closed like a 
traveling case to handle cuttings, leaves, etc. 
Folded for storage, the cart occupies half the 
space of a hand lawn mower. Also, the cart easily 
converts to a light hand truck. Price, $15.50 
from Parker Sweeper Company, Dept. 112, 50 
Bechtle Avenue, Springfield, Ohio. 


Ideal Gardening Gift 


TALABELS— the new tie-on aluminum 
plant label is permanent. It has found a 
widespread acceptance in this country, 
because it is rust proof and weather proof. 
Easily marked with either pencil or ball 
point pen 100 for $1.00 or 400 for $3.00. 
Also, offer the pointed type for seed flats, 
potted plants, etc., Waldor Greenhouses, 
Box 114, Salem, Massachusetts. 


Alleut Lawn Trimmer 


This necessary partner to your present lawn mower 
solves two of your most perplexing lawn problems. 1. 
It cuts right up to the walk. 2. it clips the tall wiry weed 
your regular lawn mower misses. 
Trimmer is light weight and easy to run. It’s practically 
effortless. Priced at $14.95 F.O.B. from The Auto 
Sickle Company, Dept. 113, 28 Pleasant Street, South 
Natick, Massachusetts. 


— - « me 


Thermal Gun Attachment 


Mosquitoes, flies and other insect pests can now 
be quickly and effectively cleared from lawns and 
gardens by a new lawn mower attachment. The 
thermal gun attachment enables any owner of a 
4 cycle lawn mower, tractor, or cultivator to 
eliminate pests in the same manner employed by 
municipal parks and industrial sites. Harmless to 
plants. Priced at $12.95 from Blitz-Fog Company, 
Dept. 115, 310 North Water Street, Milwaukee 2, 
Wisconsin. 


The Allcut Lawn 








HORTICULTURE 















Teasers Iurncted,_. 


Do naturalized daffodils need to be divided every few years? 


, bsg ae * 
Once planted in grass or sod, daffodils do not require dividing YyiGoRO CAN GROW Zinnia seeds were 
——————_——— 


like those in cultivation. The reason is that the grass confines planted in sand flown 
from the Sahara Des- 


h them and prevents them from splitting. They also do not spread 
i ‘ . yé ‘ LOVELY FLOWERS ert by Pan American 


as quickly, nor do they exhaust the soil as much. Airways. 







* * . 


I want to plant a few small trees that have structural beauty and e 

: colorful bark in the winter. What do you suggest? CVOh lA V4 
The well known saucer-cup magnolia, Magnolia soulangeana, 

: qualifies for this purpose. Then you should consider the paper- 


} bark maple, Acer griseum, with its papery red-brown bark, and / 
the native striped maple, Acer pensylvanicum, noted for its bark CCK RC) ~ 
striped with longitudinal white lines. The hardiest of the stewar- é 


y tias, Stewartia pseudo-camellia, has a striking red bark that peels 
} off in large flakes. 















No other form of 
nourishment was pro- 
vided but Vigoro. In 
a few weeks the plant 
develops. See the 
final results below 


* . + 






What should be done with dried up tulip and lily bulbs that were 
not planted last fall? Should they be planted in the fall or are they 
worthless? 

In such situations, bulbs should be planted in the spring as soon 
as the ground is workable. Even though it is now May, they 
should still be planted right away. If their condition is not too bad, 
they may revive enough to produce fairly good blooms. Actually, 
with lilies, fall planting is best, but good results may be had by 

planting early in the spring. The tulips will not bloom this year 
* * * 

































I planted many new iris this spring and would like to know what 
to do to protect from borers. I had trouble in the past and was com- 
pelled to discard my plants. 

As the larvae of the iris which hatch in late April and early 

May crawl on the leaves to gnaw their way into the rhizomes, the 
best way to kill them is by spraying plants with 50°% wettable 
DDT at that time. Several sprayings will be necessary, as the 

1 eggs continue to hatch for several weeks. Beyond that, fall sani- 

tation is helpful, and whenever you divide them, look for borers 

where leaves appear to be ragged and kill them with a small knife. 

* 















* * 









What is the right time to set out tomato plants? 
Tomatoes are warm weather vegetables, so do not put out 






plants until temperatures stay above 50 degrees. It is better to 






be late than too early, as with warm weather tomatoes make 
rapid growth. To protect them against cutworms, put collars 
around the stems or dust the ground with DDT. 














* * * ° 4 e 
New feeding test reveals basic secret of gardening success 
With the approach of May, the leaf birch leaf miner will soon be 
at work. Is DDT the correct spray? The bright, beautiful zinnias you see pictured here were actu- 
DDT is ineffective, but a 25% wettable lindane powder, ally grown in Sahara Desert sand—supplemented only by 
applied in mid-May or even earlier if the miners begin their regular feedings of Vigoro. Here’s conclusive proof that 
destructive work, will offer good control. As a second brood usu- Vigoro provides every element flowers need to grow and thrive. 
ally follows, another application will be needed in June. A 50°% With results like these in a sand test, you can imagine what 
wettable chlordane powder may also be used. Vigoro will do for flowers you grow in real soil...in your 
j * * « garden. No matter how poor or thin your soil may now be, 






What preventive measure can I give my elms to protect them against Vigoro can make it rich in all the food elements flowers need 
the Dutch elm disease? to develop best ... with large, healthier blooms and more of 
them. See what a difference it does make. Use Vigoro reg- 
ularly on your lawn and garden, 







As the disease is transmitted by the elm bark beetle, spray your 
trees with arsenate of lead or DDT just as the buds are opening. 
















Feeding trees to maintain good health is also a protective measure. * Vigoro is the trade-mark for Swift & Company's complete, balanced plant food. 
* * * 
ae P A + tes 

Are florists potte d daffodils, hyacinths and other bulbs good for The VIGORO Family of Gardening Aids! 
anything after they have finished flowering? ci TM l | 

-# ll : ¥ "h : , | HM ye val im | YWiGoORO 

Yes. They may be planted in the garden in the fall where they = 
will flower the following spring. Be careful not to cut away the Instant VIGORO 
foliage, but let it mature by withholding water and placing pots End-o-Pest 
in the cellar or a storage room for the summer. It is the food in the End-o-Weed 





End-o-Weed Crab 
Grass Killer 
End-o-Pest ARC 


(Ant, Roach, Chigger Killer) 


leaves that will go to produce next year’s flower bud. Of course, 
flowers cannot be expected to be so large, but hyacinths partic- 






ularly seem to go on flowering for many seasons. 






See page 22 1 
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1. Canary-bird vine, Tropaeolum peregrinum; 2. Morning glories, [pomea purpurea; 


3. Japanese hop, I/umulus japonicus; 4. 


HERE temporary effects are needed 

to soften walls or fences, to adorn 
new trellises or to provide privacy on 
porches and terraces or even to cover 
banks and conceal unsightly areas, annual 
vines can be used to good advantage. 
Many are rapid enough in growth to pro- 
vide within the short space of a year both a 
mass of foliage for shade or concealment 
and blooms for color. All may be viewed 
experimentally when planning their use, 
longer than one season. 
various ways. 


as none last 

Annual vines climb in 
The tips of entwine 
clockwise while others wind in the opposite 
stems and modified 
which plants 


some themselves 


direction. Leaves, 
roots are other means by 
aflix themselves to trellises and supports. 
All are fascinating to watch as they reach 
for the light and fasten themselves to 
various objects. 

One of the most refined and attractive 
tender annuals is the cup-and-saucer vine, 
Cobaea scandens, sometimes called cathe- 
dral bells. The blooms, resembling those of 
canterbury bells, are violet or purplish in 
color and there is also a white form. Where 
the autumn season is long, the plum- 
shaped fruits will mature. Each 
pound leaf has a spirally formed tendril 
which helps the plant to anchor itself. This 
native of Mexico does best in a warm spot 
head 


com- 


and responds to feeding. For a 
start, seed may be sown in pots indoors, a 
practice that is essential for bloom where 
fall frosts come early. Since the seed 
rots easily if conditions are unduly moist, 
it is best to press it into the soil sideways 
with the top barely covered. 

Hyacinth bean, Dolichos lablab, and the 
scarlet runner bean, Phaseolus coccineus, 
are two rapid growers with large leaves 
and showy flowers. Of easy culture, they 
bothered by 
hyacinth bean produces spikes of white 
being fol- 


are seldom insects. The 
and purple bloom, each hue 
lowed by conspicuous seed pods of similar 
coloring. A century ago Hawthorne wrote 
of the scarlet runner bean as a favorite for 
attracting humming birds in the garden of 
the House of Seven Gables. In addition to 
the brilliant-flowered type so well known, 
a white form is also grown, Seed is sown 
as with any bean crop, in rich, well-drained 
soil of sunny exposure. 
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2. 


Annual Vines 


kor Temporary Effects 


in One Growing Season 


Hyacinth 


bean, 


Dolichos 


lablab; 


6. Cup-and-saucer vine, Cobaea scandens; 


” 
te 


Nasturtiums, 


Tropaeolum 


mayjus. 


Cypress vine, Quamoclil pennata. 


Gourds are a story in themselves because 
of the variety of coloring and form among 
the fruits, their uses for decoration as well 
as practical purposes and their fascinating 
history. Liberty Hyde Bailey has written 
a book on this tribe of plants and The Gourd 
Society of America has members interested 
in its culture in all parts of the country. 
The vines are very easy to grow. As with 
squash, seed may be sown in the open 
ground. A sunny location, soil of high 
fertility and supports for them to climb on 
are their requirements. For an_ early 
start, especially with the kinds requiring a 
long season, seed can be planted indoors. 
The different types and varieties may be 
purchased separately, but the beginner 
will find surprises in a seed packet. 

For a dense screen of quick growth, the 
Japanese hop, Humulus japonicus, has few 
equals. Hot, dry conditions are no obsta- 
cle for this climber and insect problems are 
negligible. A somewhat flexible support is 
desirable to prevent the top growth from 
exerting undue pressure on the roots. Sow 
seed as early as possible in the spring. 

Morning glories are perhaps the most 
familiar of all the annual climbers today. 
Heavenly Blue took the garden world by 
storm when first introduced and is still a 
favorite. Then Scarlet O’Hara with its 
rosy-red flowers, also a white variety, 
another of brilliant red, edged white, and 
improved forms of all of these came in for 
attention because of their brilliant coloring 
and large size. Seed of the improved 
varieties is slow to germinate because of 
the hard seed coat. Soaking the seed in 
water over night or filing one end will 
hasten germination. A sunny location 
suits them best and soil of average fertility 
is preferred to one overly rich, which causes 
the plants to produce more foliage than 
abundant flowers. 

Two annuals of unusually delicate 
bloom and foliage are the cardinal climber 
or cypress vine, Quamoclit pennata, and 
the canary-bird vine, Tropacolum peregri- 
num. The cypress vine with its fern-like 
foliage has tiny, star-shaped flowers of 
red, orange or white which open fully in the 
soft morning light and in the evening. A 
form, commonly spoken of as 
climber, has clusters of large 

See page 226 


hybrid 
cardinal 
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A oe s GARDEN WORK TO DO NOW 


Looking Up 
While we settle to the doing of practical things in our gardens of ex- 
panding beauty, let us look up occasionally to the flowers and fruits 
high in the branches of our native shade trees. From the pendant, sway- 
ing catkins of alder, birch and oak, tan-colored balls of beech and the 
“buttons” of sycamore, to the long-stemmed bells of sugar maples and 
yellow-green tulips of the liriodendron— they are well worth a mo- 


ment’s pause 


Ground for Good Eating 

Vegetable plots spaded deep and fully fertilized give the best assurance 
of satisfactory crops. Liming is important, too, but check carefully on 
when and where it is needed. Potatoes, for instance, resent it and most 
vegetables will prosper in slightly acid soil with a pH. of 6.0 —6.5 
During this month, weather usually becomes warm enough in even 
short-season regions to allow planting of all vegetables, including 
melons, corn, squash, lima beans and cucumbers. Notice that the new 
“first generation hybrids” of cucumbers have shown ability to bear 
well, especially on some support. Have you tried the dwarf-growing 
peas, Little Marvel, Tiny Tim and Mayflower, also the bush bean, 
Wade, reported to have a long ripening period in home gardens? 


Ileed Their Habits 
This is the time, also, to set new roots of rhubarb three feet apart in rich 
soil. Gather the delicious stalks from plants established a year or more, 
being sure to cut down the flowering heads and mulch the plants with 
rotted manure. If your asparagus bed is new, take only a little from it 
spears both large and small — until cutting should cease by the end 
of June. Take advantage of the fact that radishes are apt to be tun 
nelled by maggots unless matured by early June. Chinese cabbage tends 
to go to seed, if started before the latter part of May. Cabbage and 
cauliflower sown now produce welcome heads in fall months. Okra 
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offers a lovely show of cream-and-crimson saucer blooms besides its 
tapered pods so valued in many recipes. For a different root crop, sow 
some Spanish peanuts one foot apart in soil that is sandy, sweet and 
warm. Hold off on setting out egg plants, peppers and tomatoes. Mean 
while plan on early fruiting of your “love apples”’ by choosing such 
fast-maturing varieties as Dixville, Chatham, Valnorth, Early Wonder 


Bulbs and Bare Spots 
Beautiful as bulbs may be in bloom, their vellowing foliage after flowers 
are gone can be distressing. Nevertheless, the health of next year’s 
bulbs depend greatly upon the food drained from these leaves, so never 
remove them while some green still shows. When fully ripened to a 
light color and papery texture, they will “give” easily to a slight tug 
between the thumb and forefinger. Therefore, to get past the unattrac 
tive stage, either lift the plants and heel them in elsewhere to ripen 
before drying and storing to reset bulbs next year, or simply twist and 
tuck the foliage out of sight under other plants nearby. In either case 
bare spots can be inexpensively seeded with shirley poppies for a quick 
showing of color, larkspur, candytuft or mignonette. Naturalized bulbs 
need the benefits of ripening foliage, too, so let the grass grow for a 
while before cutting. When using tulips for indoor decoration, allow a 
pair of leaves to remain on the stem in the bed 


Handle with Care 
Prepare young plants in flats for transplanting by slicing the earth 
around them with a sharp knife and watering thoroughly to help the 
soil cling to their roots when moving. Use of plant bands prevents 
possible trouble in this respect. Choose a cloudy day for the “shift” to 
permanent quarters, but if wilting occurs for any reason, contrive a 
temporary shading device for a day or two until the roots get estab 
lished. Lanky plants can ic buried a bit deeper than normal and the 
tops pinched back to two or three sets of leaves. Those with rosette 
leaves, though, must keep the leaf cluster on the soil surface. All heay 
ier stock not to be planted immediately should be unpacked and set in 
soil in a temporary trench well watered until it is wanted 
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Swineme into Spring 


QWINGING into spring with tulips is this charming garden where a flowing pattern bas been outlined 
\) with boxwood, suggestive of an era when gracious living was untrammelled by the pressures of the 
Atomic Age. Today, the very thought of a formal garden conjures up visions of the labor problem which is 
difficult to solve. Hence most people shy away from the thought of planning such a garden. However, any 
garden, formal or informal, that is planned and cared for by a gardener who knows plants, their needs and 
characteristics, and uses them skillfully with an eye to minimum maintenance, can be both attractive in 
appearance and economical in upkeep. Here May-flowering tulips, in a pleasing variety of hues, have been 
used informally in drifts to achieve a harmony of color and a feeling of line that carries the eye through the 
pattern to the background of flowering trees. Had the designer of this garden been content to keep the 
plantings in her beds formal and severe in line the effect would have been much less appealing. To add 
further interest, advantage has been taken of the stately grace of the tulip stems and the rich quality of the 
glaucous foliage which contrasts pleasantly with the dark green of the boxwood hedges. 
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A Wee Bit of a Sermon 


by Allen Wood, Jr., Wellesley, Massachusetts 


HIS time of year reacts upon people in divers ways; yet the 

fundamental feeling is just plain spring fever. With me, mani- 
festation of the vernal urge takes the form of a desire to explore. 
What the exploring concerns is of little moment. Perhaps it isa 
family of newts in the brook, a rare bird’s nest in some cypress 
swamp or the tracks of a trilobite on archaic rock. In this 
instance a plant beckoned! 

Loveliest of all native cypripediums is the showy lady-slipper, 
Cypripedium reginae. Flamboyant flowers open in places seldom 
visited — boggy areas cushioned in moss and redolent of swamp 
azaleas. C. reginae does not disclose herself to casual prowlers; 
she is far too shy . . . intolerant of civilization, perhaps. The 
plant prefers locales where utter quiet is broken only by wind- 
agitated leaves and the twilight aria of a hermit thrush. Fewer 
each year are places where this orchid may grow happily. 

A hundred miles north of our town, where three hills converge, 
an extensive swamp squats like a huge octopus. The body is 
squeezed between elevations and numerous tentacles extend into 
the lowlands, expanding with snow-water in spring, contracting 
during the summer. An eon ago, ponderous glaciers gouged a 
depression, since occupied by the swamp. Inexorable ice dug 
deeper just beyond the hills; now an oval lake lies there. Props 
of civilization are distant from the terrain; they are kept at bay 
by a landowner who prefers the fox’s bark to a fish peddler’s call. 

We had no assurance that C. reginae flaunted white and pink 
pouches in the swamp; there was only one way to find out. The 
following morning, then, we trekked while spider webs on the 
grass were taut with dew. Just as Saturday’s sun was balanced 
on the meridian we approached the swamp. Red-winged 
blackbirds announced our arrival at a fringe of rushes; the “‘wit- 
chety .. . witchety . . . witchety” of a northern yellow-throat 
followed us as we skirted the nearest emerald tentacle. An inde- 
finable scent pervaded the day’s warmth . . . just good healthy 
plant life growing! The main body bristled with taller growth, 
principally larch. An occasional pine had buried its feet in cool 
black humus; so had viburnums, azaleas and blueberries. 

Deep in the fen we came upon a semi-open spot; a small wild 
cranberry bog. Bordering this, the trees and bushes were 
festooned with a gray-green epiphytic moss. From overhead 
came a weak trill, a series of ascending notes brittle and buzzy in 
tone; ‘twas a blue and yellow northern parula warbler. One is 
almost certain to find this bird where usnea moss grows, for it 
uses the moss to build its nest. 

Then we found the showy lady-slipper. Beyond the moss- 
bearded area was a group of five plants growing in the shelter of a 
spice bush. ‘Three flowers were expanded, and numerous buds 
gave evidence of a succession of bloom. Broad, green leaves 
clung to two-foot stems, deep green drapes that enhanced the 
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flowers’ white sepals, and splashes of crimson-magenta were 
richly warm on the front of the pouches. How happy and healthy 
these orchids appeared in their chosen habitat. 

It was getting late; there was barely time to photograph the 
group. So we left the thriving colony in care of a swamp which 
was as we had hoped it would be . . . wild and natural and teem- 
ing with fascinating plants. Perhaps it will remain so always. 
We wonder! 


e e e 


OU can help to preserve such places of natural charm. There 

is something about wild flowers that seems to say: “Take me 
home, I will be lovely in your garden.” This mute appeal has 
been the undoing of certain native species. Too often have rare 
and beautiful plants been uprooted and transplanted to a garden 
spot totally foreign to the native habitat; then the plants were 
unhappy and petered out. Perhaps an acid-loving bog orchid 
was transferred to a dry, alkaline border; perhaps a basketful of 
moccasin flowers was shifted unceremoniously from under cool 
needles of a pine grove to brilliant sun. Yes, they died. And 
how many groups of the biennial fringed gentian have been 
transported .. . never to appear again? 

This comment is not an attempt to discourage the use of wild 
flowers in gardens and around the grounds. On the contrary, I 
consider them of tremendous value in plant pleasure. Also, the 
growing of rare species of wildflowers that are facing extirpation 
is actually sound conservation. 

Then, too, a few wildlings are rather cosmopolitan in their 
habits, and will adapt themselves to various growing conditions. 
Some, indeed, thrive more lustily under cultivation than in the 
wild. These, however, represent the minority, except for some 
notorious, weedy immigrants. 

Therefore, purchase your plants and do not collect them! There 
are nurseries that specialize in native material; many species and 
varieties are available .. . more than enough to satisfy any con- 
templated planting of pond, bog, meadow, woods or border. 
And, as with most plant material, nursery-grown stock is much 
easier to re-establish after transplanting than are collected plants. 

To be successful in cultivating wild flowers, the first requisite 
is some knowledge of preferred habitats and soils. This under- 
standing need not be profound; you do not have to be a botanist 
or specialist. For that matter, some of the information neces- 
sary may be found in growers’ catalogues. 

So, instead of poking a plant in anywhere, just because it cap- 
tured your admiration or curiosity, take an evening to check and 
plan. You will find that results more than justify the time and 
thought expended. And Nature will be appreciative! 
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Photo: Lincoln Collection 


May would not be May without the lovely flowers of the hawthorns, 


ilso called May or 


Mayflower, after 


the month that is their own 


Maytime in the Ozarks 


by R. R. Thomasson, Columbia, Missourt 


W ITH a deft touch May puts together 


give us 


numerous ingredients to 
some of the most enjoyable days of the 
with July in 


she comes up 


vear. By mixing January 
just the right 


with a series of days full of life, color, 


proportion 


fragrance and the joy of living 

To be sure, her hand slips occasionally 
and we get too much either of January or 
July. However, unless the weather man 
has nudged her too hard, the situation can 
usually be corrected by adjusting our posi 
tion more in the sun or more in the shade 
\s we bask in the sun or enjoy the coolness 
of the May's breath 


entices us to forget our cares and give our 


shade, perfumed 
selves up to a complete state of voluntary 
inertia. The shade that we 


made of oak leaves such as are 


enjoy is not 
found at 
mid-season; instead there are miniature 
leaves of gray-green and tassels in tones of 
softest vellows. A faint \pril’s 


lilac fragrance still persists and mingles 


trace ol 
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with that of the old poet's narcissus and 
pinxter azalea. There is no sweeter scent 
than that of this azalea on a pleasant day 
in the month of May. 

Last spring we chose for a weekend trip 
to the Ozarks one of those perfectly bal- 
anced May days. Wild mustard was in 
bloom. Though a bane to the farmer, it 
made a ribbon of green and gold on inter- 
mittent stretches of highway shoulder. A 
meadow lark turned his black and yellow 
bosom to the eastern sun as he proclaimed 
from the vantage point of a fence post his 
complete approval of this particular May 
day. Larks are country birds of open fields 
and meadows. We rarely see them in our 
town back yards or in wooded areas. 

As we leave the more open country and 
wend our way through valleys and over 
ridges following the tortuous highway into 
the wooded hills of the Ozarks, the scene 
changes. Greening meadows and pastures 
populated with playful lambs and calves 


give way to woodlands. Oaks of a dozen 
varieties and all sizes give us shades of 
green, gray and yellow, as characteristic of 
May as the russets, browns and scarlets 
are characteristic of autumn. The younger 
oak sprouts have put on rose-colored garb 
of subdued but intensely rich shades. 
Clumps of sassafras with saffron flowers 
add a pleasing note to the lush green of the 
roadside. The flowers will be followed by 
dark blue berries to add spice to the meals 
of innumerable birds. Everywhere, spotted 
through the of the forest 
trees, are the flowering dogwoods. Each 
time one comes into view, as we top a hill or 
round a curve, it is like finding a sparkling 
bit of verse on a page of pleasant prose. 
Adapting itself to the other trees with 
which it grows, the dogwood of the forest 


misty green 


is not the symmetrical small tree found in 
city parks and lawns. Rather it is a hori 
zontal splash of white against a green back 
ground or perhaps a picturesque one-sided 
tree leaning over a woodland path. Even 
the notched white flowers are turned up- 
ward as if imploring forgiveness for the 
part the tree is supposed to have played 


in the Crucifixion. 


Corn-planting Sign 

The leaves of a white oak tree, grown 
larger than a mouse’s ear, warn the farmer 
plowing in a nearby field that there is no 
time to waste in getting his corn planted. 
Paw-Paw bushes are loaded with chocolate 
colored blossoms that go unnoticed amid 
the more showy flowers. Yet they portend 
luscious fruit for acool September morning. 
Likewise the clusters of black haw blossoms 
mark the place to look for the fruit that will 
ripen into autumn sweetness. 

A country boy stepping gingerly down a 
gravelly lane tells us as plainly as calendar 
or almanac that this is May. His bare 
white legs and tender feet, unmarred by 
bramble seratch or stubbed toe, tell how 
recently the imprisoning shoes were cast 
aside. May is the month for country boys 
and girls to renew the exquisite pleasure of 
feeling cool grass and soft earth against 
bare soles and sensitive toes. The stretch 
of gravel path will hardly be noted some 
weeks hence as the same barefoot boy 
hastens from one exciting vacation adven- 
ture to another. 


Bird’s-foot Violet 

Pulling out at a roadside park we find 
that exquisite detail of a May landscape, 
the bird’s-foot violet. It embroiders 
favored spots along the highway banks 
with blue blossoms appearing singly and in 
clusters. The shades of blue vary from 
the most delicate to a blue that appears 
to be cut by an inspired craftsman from 
borrowed bits of sky. Another variety 
has the two upper petals 
velvet. Getting 
violets at 


not so plentiful 
from 
out to admire the 
closer range, we find other May flowers: 


fashioned purple 


bird’s-foot 


blue-eyed grass, vellow star grass and the 
delicately scented wild hyacinth. Shoot 
ing stars, the wild cousins of the cyclamen, 
are here. See page 226 
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ooking Over My Lilacs 


by Sven Nilson, Unionville, Connecticut 


\ R. SKINNER’S “Lilaes for Cold 

Climates” in the October 1952 issue 
of Horticulture called well-deserved atten 
tion, not merely to some of his own very 
worthwhile new hybrid lilacs, but also to 
the different different 
under climatic 


behavior of lilac 
different 


tions. My own experience with 35 distinct 


varieties condi 
lilac varieties and species during the past 
that their be 
havior depends on a number of factors, in- 


decade seems to indicate 
cluding not merely soil conditions, expo 
sure to sunlight and temperature, but a 
number of other things, the exact nature of 


which I cannot even surmise. 


Of our lilaes, which include a great many 
commonly regarded as top notchers by 
such lilac experts as Wister, none has ever 
evoked so great or so general admiration 
as one which the experts view with disdain 

Turgot. This is a very early, light pink, 
single, intensely and deliciously fragrant 
variety as well as a profuse and dependable 
bloomer. Obviously, our specimen must 
be happier here than others are or have 
been elsewhere or its praises would be sung 


by everyone, as it is by us and our visitors. 


Cinderella among Lilacs 


Shipped to me by mistake from the ex- 
cellent eastern nursery which appears to be 
its sole propagator, I was all for sending it 
back, knowing its poor reputation. My 
wife, however, persuaded me to give it a 
trial on the detached 


garage, below the end of our steep drive- 


north side of our 


way a place which I thought as unfavor- 
able as possible for a lilac, even though it 
gets early morning and late afternoon sun. 
Yet this plant has grown very rapidly into 
a broad-spreading bush, shapelier than 
most, whose only fault is a slight suscepti- 
bility to mildew, from which it never be- 
comes disfigured or suffers permanently. 


My own favorite, next to Turgot, is one 
of Mr. Skinner’s Syringa oblata dilatata hy- 
brids —Minnehaha. This lilac, grown south 
of our house in a row of four, has so far 
been our most rapid grower, adding on the 
average about a foot a year since it was 
planted there seven years ago. It also 
competes for first place in shapeliness and 
beauty of foliage, when the latter is not 
discolored by mildew, to which it is ex- 
tremely The how- 
ever, seems to have no adverse effect on 
Our Minne- 
haha is a profuse and dependable bloomer 


susceptible. mildew, 


its vigor or floriferousness. 
with immense flower clusters emitting a 
fragrance unequalled in intensity and sur- 
passed in deliciousness only by ‘Turgot. 
With the added advantage that it is here 
unattractive to scale, I should rate it close 
to the top. 
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One of the things which writers on lilaes 


seem to have overlooked is the way in 
which different varieties and species vary 
both in their susceptibility to mildew and 
n their attractiveness to seale, if condi 
tions here are at all typical. Of all our 
lilacs, Andenken Ludwig Spaeth is the most 
susceptible to mildew and it gets this in an 
exceptionally and unpleasant 
form, repugnant to the touch as well as to 


sight. Mrs. Marshall, 


another choice variety, are similarly very 


virulent 


Minnehaha and 
susceptible, the mildew on one being indis- 
tinguishable from that on the other, though 
Next 


in susceptibility is Georges Bellair, a some 


they grow far apart from each other. 


what inferior variety in my opinion. De 
Miribel and Turgot are slightly suscepti 
ble, the former somewhat more so than the 
latter — each apparently contracting its 
own peculiar kind of mildew. Our other 
varieties seem to be immune to mildew, 
including President Lincoln. The case of 
this very choice lilac is especially note- 
worthy, as it grows next to Minnehaha, 
with branches that intertwine, and in the 
Miribel and Andenken 


same row as De 


Ludwig Spaeth. 


Seale, too, seems to have its special 


favorites among our lilacs Chief among 
these is Montaigne, which gets a new in 
festation almost as soon as a miscible oil 
spray has cleared up a one. 
Another heavy sufferer from scale, as al 
Andenken Ludwig 
rather far from 


previous 
ready mentioned, is 
Spaeth, which I grow 
Montaigne. A rapid grower even here, 
Spaeth must be a magnificent lilac where 
neither scale nor mildew attacks it. Of our 
other lilacs the only ones which have ever 
been troubled by scale so far are Decaisne, 
Macrostachya, Marie Finon, Night, Po- 
cahontas and Ruhm von Horstenstein. For 
treatment I have found that painting the 
scale with a fine brush dipped in undiluted 
miscible oil during the summer months is as 
effective against the scale as a late fall, 
early winter or very early spring spray, 
and does not seem to hurt the bush. Un- 
fortunately, this procedure is more diffi 
cult when a lilae has grown tall 


Some lilacs are very slow in coming into 
bloom as compared with others. I might 
mention Cavour, De Miribel and Madam 


Morel 
Miribel was such a slow grower here, that I 


all very worth waiting for. De 


once or twice was tempted to discard it 


/ 


See page 224 


A shapely and attractive hybrid lilac which shows the results of skillful pruning after flowering 
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Photo: Richard Averill Smith 


Pots and bores ulilized with skill lo provide plant color in a city dooryard. (Lower left) A hy- 
drangea provides a bright spot. (Lower right) Agapanthus produces lururiant foliage and flowers. 


Photos: Genereu 
Fatsias in wooden bores lend a green 
louch lo an old Beacon Hill entrance. 


Portable Gardens 


arene pots, plant tubs and boxes 

are essential equipment in present- 
day gardens. Where foliage is needed 
to soften structural lines or color is 
desired for summer interest, the limita- 
tions of space are easily met by their 
use. Provide adequate drainage and 
moisture-retentive soil; be thoughtful 
in watering and feeding your plants, 
and the portable part of your garden 
will be a pleasant adventure. A wide 
variety of plants can be grown in this 
fashion to lend that same pleasant 
change that occurs when you rearrange 
your furniture indoors. 
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Feeding Plants with Foliage Sprays 


by James M. Beattie, Wooster, Ohio 


LTHOUGH the use of manure and 
other naturally-occurring fertilizers 
dates back to many years before Christ, 
synthetic or chemical fertilizer materials 
have been employed extensively only in the 
last 100 years. The earliest recorded use of 
chemical fertilizer was in 1665 when Sir 
Kenlen Digby wrote of having increased 
the yield of crops by applying sodium- 
potassium nitrate. Little was known of the 
nature of the response at that time. Since 
then, the commercial fertilizer industry has 
grown to about a $500 million a year busi 
ness in the United States alone. 

Most of the fertilizer used in American 
agriculture is applied to the soil in which 
plants are growing or are to be grown. In 
recent years, however, a great deal of inter- 
est has been aroused on the subject of foliar 
application of plant nutrients. This refers 
to the application of plant nutrient ele- 
ments in water solution directly onto the 
above-ground parts of the plant. 


Foliage Feeding not New 

The actual idea of foliage feeding is not 
new. In 1914, work was done in Oregon on 
the foliage application of dilute solutions of 
sodium nitrate to apple trees in an effort to 
supply nitrogen. Foliage sprays of iron salts 
have been used for years in both the citrus 
and pineapple industries to correct iron de- 
ficiency chlorosis. In fact, nearly every 
home gardener, perhaps unknowingly, has 
applied essential plant nutrient elements in 
foliage sprays. Many of the insecticides and 
fungicides which we use to control insects 
and diseases may contain essential ele- 
ments, such as copper, iron, manganese. 

The real impetus to foliage feeding re- 
sults, however, from the discovery of 
materials containing high percentages of 
essential elements in readily soluble form. 
These are available to plants by absorption 
through their leaves. Such materials have 
made possible the manufacture of high 
analysis fertilizers, adaptable to foliar 
applications. Many of these materials are 
now on the market, packaged in quantities 
suitable for home garden use. Primarily, 
they contain nitrogen, phosphorus and 
potassium, the same essential elements 
contained in a so-called complete com- 
mercial fertilizer, 

Some of them also contain the minor 
elements, such as boron, zinc, iron, copper 
and manganese. The term minor element is 
a little misleading, for these chemical 
elements are in no way minor as far as 
plant growth is concerned. Actually, they 
are as essential as nitrogen, phosphorus, 
potassium or any of the other major essen- 
tial elements. The term minor refers to the 
relatively-small quantities of these mate- 
rials needed. It has been shown_experi- 
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mentally that all of the essential elements 
named above can be absorbed by the 
foliage of at least some species of plants. 
However, it is not definitely known that all 
kinds of plants can utilize essential nu- 
trients when applied to the foliage. 

Foliage application of nutrients has 
several distinct advantages over the more 
common method of soil application. Most 
important is the fact that nutrients ap- 
plied to the foliage are readily available and 
quickly absorbed. Some tests have indi- 
cated that as much as 50 per cent of the 
nitrogen applied and 15 per cent of the 
phosphorus applied had entered the leaves 
within an hour after they were sprayed on 
the foliage. For this reason, foliage spray- 
ing of nutrients is a good method to give 
plants a quick boost. Do not get the idea, 
however, that you can spray a nitrogen 
deficient tree or shrub and see it “green up” 
that quickly. It might take from three days 
to a week to get a noticeable improvement 
in foliage color, but the plant itself had 
undoubtedly benefited before you could 
see the visible change. 

Foliage feeding is well adapted for use in 
correcting certain plant nutrient deficiency 
symptoms. In some cases, because of soil 
conditions, essential elements like magne- 
sium, potassium, phosphorus and some of 
the minor elements applied to the soil are 
fixed, at least temporarily, by the soil 
particles in a manner which makes them 
unavailable to plants, 


Apple Trees Respond 


Here is a situation where foliage applica- 
tion really comes into its own. I have seen 
apple trees respond to foliage applications 
of potassium in a matter of weeks when soil 
applications required a year to produce the 
same effect. We should always keep in 
mind that it may be possible to correct the 
soil conditions which are responsible for 
this difficulty in which case foliage feeding 
need be only a temporary expedient. Along 
city streets where shade trees are almost 
completely surrounded by pavement and 
sidewalks, foliage feeding offers about the 
only practical means of supplying nutrients 
not present in sufficient quantities in soil. 

Lest I give the impression that foliage 
feeding is the answer to all problems, we 
should look for a moment at the other side 
of the story. Let’s consider the matter of 
cost. A number of the commercially avail 
able foliage spray materials average around 
50-60 per cent nitrogen, phosphorus and 
potassium. Ordinary commercial fertilizers 
with the same proportion of these elements 
contain about 20 per cent available plant 
nutrients. The usual cost of such a commer- 
cial fertilizer is about three to four cents 
per pound. Foliage spray materials which 


generally contain about three times as 
much plant food should, on the same basis, 
cost from nine to 12 cents per pound. 

Unfortunately this is not the case. Of the 
materials with which I am familiar, the 
cost ranges from about 17 cents per pound 
for one of the lower priced materials when 
purchased in ton lots to over $1.00 per pound 
for some of the higher priced materials 
packaged in sizes suitable for use around 
the home. Nevertheless, under some of the 
conditions and situations I have men 
tioned previously, I believe the use of these 
materials is justified in spite of their rela- 
tively high cost. 


Amounts Vary with Sprays 


It should be said, in all fairness, that 
rarely is as much nitrogen, phosphorus and 
potassium applied when foliage sprays are 
used as when soil fertilization is practiced. 
This is partly because materials applied to 
the foliage are more efficiently used by the 
plant than are soil-applied fertilizers. In my 
own work with urea foliage sprays, I have 
found it necessary to apply just as much 
nitrogen to the foliage as to the soil to get 
the same response in growth and yield on 
apple trees. However, with phosphorus and 
potassium there is little doubt but that 
smaller quantities need be applied in 
foliage sprays than are required when these 
elements are applied to the soil. 

In applying the material, the plant foli- 
age should be wet thoroughly. Both upper 
and under surfaces of the leaves should be 
sprayed. There is no particular advantage 
in applying the spray after the material 
starts to drip off onto the ground. Although 
this drip causes no damage, the fertilizer 
materials must then enter the plant via the 
roots. On plants which have a very waxy 
leaf, a wetting agent may be helpful in 
getting good coverage. These materials are 
available from horticultural supply houses 
and garden supply stores, or you may 
simply use 4 teaspoon of a mild synthetic 
detergent per gallon of spray. 

In order to avoid, insofar as possible, the 
danger of foliage burning, spray applica- 
tions should not be made when the temper- 
ature is 90 degrees F. or above. For the 
same reason you should avoid making 
application of fertilizers during the part of 
the day when the sun is brightest. A cloudy 
day is ideal, not only for these reasons, but 
because the stomates (the pores of leaves 
which function primarily in gas exchange 
but serve also as an entry way for foliage 
applied nutrients) are open over a longer 
period of time on such days. 

The question is often asked as to fre- 
quency of application of nutritional sprays. 
The answer depends on what you are 

See page 217 
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Begonia Carmelita’s distinctive leaves are strongly marked. 


Royalty Among the Begonias 


by Winifred A. Harding, East Derry, New Hampshire 


tie ME the rex begonias belong among the royalty of the plant 

kingdom. Crowned as they are with nature’s jewel colors, 
it is not hard to imagine them as true personages. Furthermore, 
they have personalities and temperaments not surpassed by 
their human counterparts. 

For example, let us consider the rex begonia King Edward 
VIII. It is a large, sturdy plant with luxuriant leaves in shades 
of ruby-red and emerald-green, studded with silver spots. Grown 
in good light, it assumes the texture of heavy velvet and yet it 
will stand considerable abuse. 

For economic reasons, we closed our greenhouse last fall and 
moved our specimen into the sun parlor, Naturally, it was im 
possible to maintain in the 
house the heat, light and hu 
midity to which these plants 
were accustomed in the green 
house 

To add to the problem, I 
was away for three months 
and left the care of all my 
plants to my husband, While 
he is a willing gardener, his 
experience has been with ger 
aniums rather than the so 
called temperamental rex 
begonias. 

When I returned, my plant 
of King Edward was still in 
beautiful foliage with many 
new leaves coming out. I 
know that it did not receive 
either water or light in the 
regular manner, but appar 
ently this oversight didn’t 
bother the plant at all. 
Passing up its usual rest peri 
od, it continued to thrive under 
definitely adverse conditions 

Other favorite rex begonias 
in my collection include Queen 
and Princess of Hanover. Both 
are gowned in velvety emerald, 
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Countess Louise Erdoedy has gracefully-curved, silvery-green leaves. 


Photos: Genereur 
The leaves of begonia Fairy are fascinating lo look at. 


with a band of ruby on the edge, and the whole outfit, trimmed 
with minute red hairs, gives a plush-like texture to leaf and stem. 
Queen has a large, sturdy, rather more rounded than pointed 
leaf, showing her peasant background, no doubt. Princess of 
Hanover, dainty and more fragile, shows the defiance of youth 
by curling her leaf into a spiral from the center. The more she 
curls and waves, the more beautiful she becomes. 

The Queen is the one rex not accustomed to a winter rest. She 
will continue to stay awake indefinitely if given reasonable care. 
One of the oldest rex, she was found in the homes of our grand- 
mothers and even great-grandmothers. The Princess is of more 
recent lineage, with a family tree not entirely clear, since one 
parent, the Queen, was ap- 
parently a commoner of ob- 
scure origin. 

Begonia rex, the progenitor 
of our present-day plants, came 
originally from Assam, India, 
and was brought by one J. 
Simms to Jean Linden of 
Belgium in 1856. The name 
rex results from the exclama- 
tion of the recipient, “‘a king’s 
hbegonia,”” when he first saw 
this gorgeous species. Almost 
immediately, hybridizing was 
begun and, today, there are so 
many varieties that it would be 
well nigh impossible to list all. 

While this group of begonias, 
as a whole, do not make good 
winter house plants, they are 
unsurpassed in their summer 
beauty. A loose soil with 
plenty of leaf mold, ample 
water and semi-shade are their 
requirements. Under trees, a- 
mong ferns or in the lath-house 
they will provide a picture of 
unbelievable tropical beauty. 

With the approach of fall 


2 


See page 233 
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Flowers for Summer and Winter 


by Ruth Gannon, Woodbury, Connecticut 


\ OST GARDENERS will agree that 
4 the saddest day of the year is the 
one following the first killing frost. No 
more flowers to cut in abundance until 
spring! However, this is not the case for 
those who planned for this inevitable day. 


Strangely enough, planning for colorful 
winter bouquets begins not in the fall, but 
in spring, and continues throughout the 
growing season. Many flowers, both an- 
nual and perennial, which are valuable 
assets for color in the garden will assume a 
dual role when dried for winter use. Even 
a small garden can provide an amazing 
amount of material for winter if the various 
flowers are picked and dried as they come 
into bloom. Then, if cut at the proper 
time and dried in a dark, dry place, they 
will retain all their natural color. This fact 
comes as a decided surprise to many 
people who always associate a dried bou- 
quet with something brown or beige. 


One of my favorite flowers for fresh as 
well as dried arrangements is Salvia farin- 
acea, otherwise known as mealycup sage. 
This tender perennial, grown as an annual 
in New England, requires an early start 
indoors in the spring if its wedgewood-blue 
spikes are to bloom from August on. If 
sown outdoors in May, it will bloom later 
and will withstand all but a severe, killing 


frost. It is best to cut the spikes for drying 


Rose-brown seed pods of coralberry lighten this arrangement of 
gray-brown bottle brush, lavender joe-pye-weed and blue statice 
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late in the season, as the tone of blue is 
much more intense at that time. 


Larkspur, available in pink, rose, laven- 
der, purple and white, is a favorite annual. 
Although it often shatters when used 
fresh, the flowers cling to the stem when 
dried. Larkspur may be sown outdoors in 
the fall or in the spring. 


Many perennial borders are highlighted 
in June by the lavish bloom of delphinium. 
The stately Pacific hybrids are available in 
many tints and tones of blue and lavender, 
as well as white. ‘The new Astolat series 
include color variations from pale pink to 
deep rose. Improved forms of Delphinium 
belladonna (light blue) and D. bellamosum 
(deep blue) are perhaps more adaptable to 
the average garden, since they do not grow 
as tall as the Pacific hybrids. They also 
furnish more spikes for cutting. But what- 
ever type you grow, be sure to cut some in 
June to dry for your winter bouquets. 


I never see annual statice, Limonium 
sinuatum, without immediately being trans- 
ported to the beautiful gardens of the Al- 
hambra Palace in Spain. There statice is 
grown extensively as a bedding plant much 
as we use petunias. Numerous spikes 
bearing clusters of blooms emerge from a 
flat rosette of Color range in- 
pink, rose, lavender, blue, peach, 
Statice is not only a 


leaves. 
cludes 
yellow and white. 


valuable addition to any garden, but is one 
of the most desirable flowers to use in bou- 
quets, fresh or dried. 

Perennial statice, Armeria pseudo-arme- 
ria, although not a perpetual bloomer like 
the annual type, is a beautiful plant. It 
bears clouds of tiny lavender blossoms on 
much-branched stems, and always attracts 
attention in either fresh or dried arrange- 
ments. Easily grown from seed, it will 
bloom in a year’s time. 

Few flowers offer greater variety in 
both form and color than the celosias or 
cockscombs. Great improvements have 
been made in this easily-grown, old-fash- 
ioned flower. Giant plumed or feathered 
varieties, such as Pride of Castle Gould, 
with its fluffy, ostrich-like plumes of yel- 
low, scarlet, crimson or orange-red will 
make a spectacular display in any garden, 
Since they bloom at the same time as zin- 
nias and often repeat the same color tones, 
I find them most useful in fresh arrange- 
ments. The lilliput or dwarf-feathered 
type available in crimson or golden tones 
makes an attractive display, both in the 
garden and in arrangements. 

However, of all the celosias, I think the 
cockscomb type is the most outstanding. 
The Gilbert hybrids, with their crinkled, 
velvet heads come in magnificent colors 

See page 228 
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Ambrosia, job’s tears, pale pink everlastings, strawflowers ranging 
from pink to deep red, statice and red cockscomb are the materials. 
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Spring Memories 


f bees great Spring Flower Shows that 
opened another garden year are now 
among our memories. The notes we 
made and the things we saw are like 
keepsakes to be treasured. But, more 
than that, the ideas and the suggestions 
we garnered will be helpful as we plan 
new gardens and replan old ones. Per 
haps the results which we achieve will 
not be as close to perfection as those we 
admired in the trimly-tailored gardens 
that were grown under glass. Nonethe 
less, they give us something to strive for 
and dream about as we dig and weed 
and cultivate our own “bit of an acre’’. 











Opposite. A delightful series of 14 little 
gardens staged by the Women’s Exhibitions 
Committee highlighted the New England 
Spring Flower Show at Boston. The tulip 
border in the foreground was planted by the 
Hamilton-Wenham Garden Club, and_ the 
garden house in the background, with its ex- 
perimental plot, by the Belmont Garden Club, 


Below. Brookside Nurseries, Darien, 
Conn., combined a formal garden with a well- 
planted work area at the recent International 
Flower Show in New York. An agromat 
machine for developing compost, set under a 
shingled canopy, takes raw garbage and 
processes it in JO minutes 80 that it can be 


stored in compost heaps and used as fertilizer. 


Photo: Boutrelle 


tzaleas and tulips provided color for the terrace planting by the Huntingdon Valley Garden Club at the Philadelphia Spring Flower Show 


Photo: Schick 
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New Hope for Disease Control 


Dr. Erna Grossbard, Yale University 


by 


thers MAN in the street regards “germs” 
(micro-organisms) as something evil, 
something to be distrusted and destroyed. 
To him micro-organisms are the agents re- 
sponsible for tuberculosis; they kill his 
sheep, rot his potatoes and turn his bread 
moldy. Little does he realize that micro- 
organisms probably are man’s greatest 
benefactors and that without their activi- 
ties, his life on earth might be impossible. 
Micro-organisms are the scavengers of 
the soil, decomposing plant and animal 
residues. Micro-organisms fix the nitro- 
gen of the air, converting it into nitrogenous 
fertilizers, and they do this far more effi- 
ciently and economically than could an 
elaborate factory. Micro-organisms form 
amino acids, the bricks of which the pro- 
teins are built, of which all living matter is 
composed; they synthesize growth sub- 
stances and vitamins; they can liberate, 
from complex substances, the precious 
element —sulphur. They provide food not 
only for plants but also for other less effi- 
cient micro-organisms, which in turn per- 
form other beneficial duties. In the proc- 
ess of the decomposition of organic mat- 
ter, a great deal of energy is liberated which 
enables all the many and varied activities 
of micro-organisms to be carried out. 


Familiar Antibiotics 


On the other hand, micro-organisms are 
also potential killers, not only of man, ani- 
mal or plant, but of their own kind as well. 
Among the tools that they employ in their 
path of destruction are toxins which they 
excrete and which we have named anti 
bioties (anti-bios: against life), such as 
penicillin, streptomycin, chloromycetin, 
aureomycin, terramycin and many more. 

Micro-organisms occur everywhere. They 
are truly cosmopolitan; they are to be 
found in the air, in water, on manufactured 
goods, on foodstuffs and, eventually, in 
the soil 

The latter is undoubtedly one of the 
largest reservoirs of micro-organisms. There 
they occur in astronomical numbers. In a 
handful of soil we may find billions of micro- 
organisms living in well-organized com- 
munities not very unlike our own. Side by 
side with most efficient systems of division 
of labor and mutual benefits, we find war- 
fare with ruthless destruction; “conflict and 
co-operation,” as it has been called. 

The micro-flora of the soil is composed of 
small plants which are visible only under 
the microscope. It consists mainly of algae, 
actino-mycetes, bacteria and fungi. Pro- 
tozoa are other micro-organisms which play 
an important part in the micro-life of the 
soil, but these are animals. While the 
greater majority of these organisms are 
beneficial, a few are the agents of disease in 


man, animal and especially in plants. Many 
plant parasites live in the soil, entering the 
plant through the roots. Or, they are car- 
ried up on to the stem in soil particles which 
have been splashed by inefficient watering 
or heavy rain. These root parasites may 
live permanently in the soil irrespective of 
the presence of a host plant; in which case 
they are true soil inhabitants, members of 
the native population. On the other hand, 
they may have been introduced into a given 
soil and survive there as long as the host 
plant is present. At this time, they have an 
ad vantage over the members of the natural 
soil population by receiving a specially suit- 
able food supply. 


Microbial Antagonism 


It can be said, without undue exaggera- 
tion, that in the soil there is for each plant 
parasite at least one, but probably several, 
natural enemies. For example, it has been 
shown that the actinomycete which causes 
scab of potatoes is inhibited by a number of 
other actinomycetes; and fungal parasites 
are checked in their development by other 
fungi, by bacteria or actinomycetes. This 
phenomenon is “microbial antagonism.” 

Scientists are attempting to utilize these 
natural forces of microbial warfare in the 
soil in their fight against plant diseases by 
evolving methods of soil cultivation which 
would encourage the development of the 
natural enemies, antagonists of parasites. 

For any given time and set of conditions, 
the types and numbers of micro-organisms 
present in a certain sample of soil is fairly 
stable and fixed. It is by no means easy to 
alter this equilibrium, although it can be 
done forcibly. The native population of a 
soil resists strongly the intrusion of an alien 
organism. This is clearly shown by the ex- 
perience that parasites spread far more rap- 
idly if inoculated into a sterilized soil than 
in the same soil before sterilization. Appar- 
ently, the natural microflora puts up a 
barrier against the intruder. 

The composition of the microflora can be 
altered, at least temporarily, by organic 
manuring, liming, deep soil cultivation, 
thus increasing aeration, by maintaining an 
even level of moisture throughout the year, 
and by raising the temperature. Of these 
factors, organic manuring is one of the 
most important. Its action is twofold. First, 
it stimulates the development of certain 
organisms which live primarily on dead 
organic matter by increasing the food 
supply. These are called “saprophytes”’ and 
many are antagonistic to soil-borne plant 
parasites. Second, organic manures may in- 
troduce into the soil new types of sapro- 
phytes, and the likelihood is very great 
that it will contain antagonistic micro- 
organisms not already in a certain soil. 


It is, however, not enough that the num- 
ber of saprophytes be increased. They must 
be encouraged to carry out a certain type of 
activity which may prevent the germina 
tion and inhibit the growth of the parasites 
and eventually bring about their death. 

There are several instances in which plant 
diseases were checked or completely erad- 
icated by liberal manuring with straw, 
green or farmyard manures and similar 
materials. During these experiments, it was 
often demonstrated that a change in the 
composition of the microflora resulted from 
such treatment. The classical work was car- 
ried out in the ’twenties in England when 
potato scab was controlled by the heavy 
manuring of infected soils with various 
types of green manures. However, Can- 
adian workers have found that the incor- 
poration of soybean plants was far more 
effective in this case. 


Reducing Wilt Fungus 


While many root diseases respond to 
treatment with materials rich in carbon, it 
has been shown by pot experiments in Cal- 
ifornia that materials with a high nitrogen 
content, such as blood meal or fish meal, 
have reduced disease incidence of the wilt 
fungus, Verticillium. However, even arti- 
ficial fertilizers, such as sulphate of am- 
monia gave similar results. Whether or- 
ganic or artificial fertilizers are being used, 
we must distinguish between the effect of 
fertilizers on the plant (by inducing a more 
vigorous growth and consequently greater 
disease resistance) and their effect on the 
composition of the microflora of the soil. It 
has, however, been shown frequently that 
by organic manuring the composition and 
activity of the microflora were clearly al- 
tered, and that microbial antagonism was 
operating. 

Although little is known about its action, 
there is no doubt that microbial antagonism 
is the result of a variety of factors, such as 
competition for food and living space. 
Micro-organisms may also change the 
acidity of the soil by producing acids. An 
excess of toxic gases such as carbon di- 
oxide may be formed and complex sub- 
stances be excreted, dissolving the tissues 
of parasites. 

Many soil organisms have the ability to 
form antibiotics in the laboratory and 
factory. A number of these antibiotics 
inhibit not only human parasites, but also 
plant disease organisms, especially bac- 
terial parasites. Examples are streptomy- 
cin and terramycin. In addition, some 
antibiotics are active against fungi such as 
griseofulvin, antimycin, helixin and others. 
The question arises whether these poisons 
are also produced in the soil by antibiotic 

See page 227 
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Caladiums—J/adoors and Outdoors 


by Margaret Herbst, New York City 


N RECENT YEARS gardeners have 

come to appreciate the unusual tropical 
beauty of fancy-leaved caladiums. Hybrid 
izing and experimentation have produced a 
wide assortment of colors so that today 
these decorative plants are available in 


variety and abundance 


For many years the production of fancy 
leaved caladiums was largely centered in 
New but, unfortu- 
nately, a form of tuber rot developed due to 


and around Orleans, 
the humid conditions in the area. Then, 
utilizing the stock that remained in New 
Orleans, supplemented by plants brought 
in from Porto Rico and South 
Florida growers took over the industry. At 
the present time, Florida is the main grow 
ing area for caladiums in America, particu 
in the Lake Placid-Sebring section 


(America, 


larly 
where it is estimated that this year’s crop 
will be five to eight million tubers. 


Production procedures are now down toa 
science. Eyes of tubers, or sections of eyes, 
are planted in prepared fields during early 
spring, usually in either sandy or muck 
soil. Muck often produces larger roots than 
those in sand. They are grown in full Flor 
ida sunshine throughout the summer into 
the late fall when the leaves start to die 
down. They are dug in winter, from No 
vember into the spring. After they have 
heen dug, the tubers are cured for a month 
or more in the sun, then stored on trays or 
racks in sheds where they get good air cir 
culation at all times 

Shipping begins in December and con 
tinues through spring and summer. Growers 
prefer to finish most of their shipping by 
June, however, since after that time con 
siderable shrinkage and rotting takes place. 


‘Today there are about 50 varieties pro 


duced for commercial purposes, with colors 


Candidum, a popular variety for 40 years, 


while leaves with delicate green veinuig 
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ranging from white through pink to red. A 
popular variety for early display is Can- 
didum which has spectacular, white leaves 
with delicately-netted, green veins and a 
narrow green border. Attalla, of medium 
height, is effective for open ground plant- 
ing, with large, dark green leaves having 
bright centers and scarlet ribs. 
Stacapus is both variable and fascinating; 
the color changes from dark with 
heavy, deep red ribs on a moss-green back- 
ground to a lovely grayish-white, bordered 
with a narrow line of light green. The en- 
tire center of each leaf is notable for its 


transparent, deep rose coloring. 


rose 


rose 


Another splendid variety, also variable, 
is Jessie M. Thayer, superb for the open 
ground, Its large leaves with extra-heavy, 
deep scarlet ribs are dark, metallic green 
which changes later to ivory white mottled 
with pink and marked with a narrow green 
border, thus making the heavy scarlet ribs 
stand out distinctly. Madam Truall is an 
extremely showy variety with large, round 
leaves. When fully developed, the color is a 
magnificent, deep purplish-red with red 
ribs. Its edges are mottled bronzy green. 


Dr. Nehrling’s Hybrids 


One of the leading pioneers in the cala- 
dium industry in Florida was the late Dr. 
Henry Nehrling, father of ArnoH. Nehrling, 
Director of the New England Spring Flower 
Show for the last 20 years and Executive 
Secretary of the Massachusetts Horticul- 
tural Society. Two interesting varieties bear 
the Nehrling name. Mrs. Sophie Nehrling, 
named for the Doctor’s wife, has a beautiful 
ivory white center with deep pink ribs and 
a narrow green border. It is also adapted 
for open ground planting in a half-shaded 
location. Mrs. Arno Nehrling is an out- 
standing variety of average height, moss- 
green in color with large. reddish veins. 

Fancy-leaved caladiums are easy to 
raise, but it should be borne in mind that 
they are tropical plants and need temper 
atures of 70 degrees or more. Caladium 
tubers will produce leaves in as short a 
period as two weeks, depending upon the 
length of time they have been cured and the 
temperature available 

Upon receipt, the roots should be un 
packed immediately and left to dry for a 
few days in a warm place. Any rot which 
may have set in is cut out with a sharp 
knife and the wounds dusted with pow- 
dered charcoal. The tubers are started, 
preferably in March or April, in flats or 
shallow boxes filled with a mixture of one 
part leafmold or peat moss and three parts 
sand. Place them with the smooth side 
downward, and _ barely them. A 
steady temperature of 75 to 85 degrees is 


cover 


required, but very little water is needed in 
the early stages. After two or three weeks, 
the young growth will develop to a height 
of two to four inches. At that stage the 
roots have begun to grow and transplanting 
is necessary. 

The rooted clumps should be carefully 
lifted and put in five- or six-inch pots. 
Tropical plants prefer a growing medium 
rich in organic matter. Mixtures may differ, 
but one recommended combination is two 
parts mellow loam, one part oak leafmold 
and one part old rotted cow manure in 
coarse mixture. Plenty of water and sun 
light are then called for and, if possible, an 
application of a weak, liquid manure or 
plant food once a week. The addition of 
superphosphate will intensify the colors of 
the leaves. 

When the leaves begin to fade, reduce 
water until the soil is dry. Then store the 
tubers in the soil of their pots or in dry sand 
or peat moss in a temperature of not less 
than 60 degrees. In this way, tubers can be 
carried over from season to season. 

Fancy-leaved caladiums, the most color- 
ful of all foliage plants, are equally effective 
as summer bedding plants for brightening 
up shaded corners of the garden where it is 
difficult to grow other plants, or for planting 
around the trunks of trees or in a shrub 
border. Likewise, they find extensive use 
for porch and window boxes 

The plants prepared indoors as described 
above can be hardened off gradually and 
planted out-of-doors, set 12 to 24 inches 
Cultivate 


whether indoors or out, caladiums need 


apart. and water frequently: 
plenty of food, plenty of moisture in a 
loose, friable soil and preferably, a humid 


atmosphere See page 232 


Pholos: Genereut 


Pink and rose forms, rich in color, are 
ideally suited to shady spots in the garden. 
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ALL ACROSS the country flower shows 
begin in earnest with the arrival of the 
merry month of May. In schools, church 
halls, fire stations, public libraries — in 
fact, wherever space is available, enthu- 
siastic gardeners gather to display the 
pride of their gardens. Flower arrange- 
ments come in for their share of attention 
along with tables of specimens and collec- 
tions of ornamental plants. Exhibitors 
work themselves to a frazzle gathering, 
cutting and arranging flowers and plants 
gathered from garden and field. Men, 
women and children vie with one another 
Busy 
committees see to it that all plants are 
properly labeled and entered in the right 


for ribbons and sweepstake prizes. 


class. Then, after several hours of frantic 
work, everything suddenly appears in per- 
fect order for the fateful hour of judging. 
Usually the judges are rushed for time, 
but somehow their innate wisdom and ex- 
perience bolsters them as they work with 
pencil and score card to determine the 
winners. 
mire and comment and the show provides a 
new subject for tea-time chatter. In a 


is dis 


Then the public comes to ad- 


matter of a few hours, the show 
mantled and the talk is of next year’s 
flower shows go 


And, each 


show. And so it goes 
on and on like the seasons. 
year, they seem to get better and better. 


SOME gardeners I know are so energetic 
that they have taken up hybridizing as a 
hobby. One man whom I think of at the 
moment is a retired surgeon of great repute. 
He has worked with rhododendrons and 
azaleas, clematis and iris and other plants 
as well. He neither seeks nor cares for pub- 
licity, but he thoroughly enjoys his exper- 
iments which are varied according to his 
plant interests of the moment. Nurserymen 
have sought him out and urged him to in- 
troduce his new plants, but he has been re- 
luctant to offer his creations to the trade. 
His ambition is to obtain perfection and, 
what's more, he wants to be sure that the 
plants he has developed are worthy of in- 
troduction into the trade. 


our London gardens a 


“WE HAVE in 
kinde hereof, bearing most fine and pleasant 
very confusedly 


white flowers, spotted 
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with reddish spots.” Thus wrote Thomas 
Tusser in describing a flower he called 
White Johns nearly 400 years ago. Ob- 
viously, from the woodcut reproduced 
here, the plant referred to was a form of 
dianthus — perhaps a hybrid developed 
by some enterprising gardener of that day. 
With every generation of gardeners, new 


White Johns, a dianthus 


plants come into our gardens and flourish 
as long as they are perpetuated by division 
and cutting. The more I ponder this fact 
the more I wonder how many good things 


have been lost by neglect. 


ALTHOUGH garden shopping centers as 
an idea are by no means new, they are cer- 
tainly “popping” up like mushrooms along 
the improved highways of the easternU nited 
States. Today, it is an easy matter to buy 
trees and shrubs in full leaf, roses in pots or 
tar paper containers, annuals and peren- 
nials even that have been 
started. ‘Thus it is possible to create a new 
garden almost overnight. My neighbor came 
home the other day with an entire garden 
fence in sections and in a matter of minutes 
it was in place. To be sure, it will take 
several years for the new garden, enclosed 
by the fence, to appear at its besf, but it is 
gratifying to realize that a barren area can 


and bulbs 


quickly be transformed into a beauty spot, 
thanks to the 20th century ideas of self 
service, modern packaging and merchan 
dizing which our nursery agen are using 


I CAN REMEMBER the time when old 
burlap bags could be had for the asking, 
but during the war years and those that 
followed these useful containers were hard 
to get. In fact, they brought a good price 
even after they had been used once or 
As a result several substitutes were 
In the 
past 10 years, however, the jute crops in 
India and Pakistan which are the primary 
sources of the raw 
greatly. Burlap has a multitude of uses 
among growers for shading, protection and 
wrapping plants, and many home garden 
ers, too, have found ingenious ways to use 
odd pieces of it. 


twice. 
put into use to replace burlap. 


fiber have increased 


AS THE TIME for the 
Show in England approaches, I am_ re 
minded of the fact that 
longer a barrier for exhibitors who would 


great Chelsea 


distance is no 
consider sending their choice flowers 3000 
miles across the water, so that their neigh 
bors abroad might see some of the products 
of American gardens. Last summer Mr 
A. D. Rothman of Strawberry Hill at 
Rhinebeck, New York, sent a shipment of 
lilies by air. He was justly proud as he 
later told of his experience and the enthu 
siastic comments that came from the Royal 
Horticultural Society which, I am sure, will 
encourage other gardeners to exhibit in 
the Society’s shows. The general reaction 
from those attending the show in England 
was one of astonishment to see lilies which 
had come all the way across the Atlantic 
looking as if they had been grown within a 
few miles of London. 


GARDENERS are brave people. When 
it comes to staging a flower show they dis 
play all the qualities of courage and show- 
manship needed to make the show a suc 
Like actors of the theatre they be 
that under all circumstances “the 
show must go on.” The recent Spring 
Flower Show in Boston brought out again, 
as it has so often in the past, the keen 
sense of duty felt by gardeners behind the 
scenes during the tense days of putting to 
gether this Before 
show time this year, the woman in charge 


cess. 


lieve 


massive spectacle. 
of the garden for the blind unfortunately 
broke her right arm. 
vision depended on her, she merely had 


As the actual super 


her arm strapped and continued to work 
for three days preceding the opening, 
guiding and directing and seeing that each 
plant, stone and label was put in its proper 
place. The the 
garden which was executed with the per 
fected skill of an artist. Not until after 
the opening did she have her arm x 


result was unique herb 


rayed, only to discover that it was broken 
in eight places. This is but one touching 
instance of a brave gardener’s determina 


tion to “stand by” until the show went on. 
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GIVE YOUR SEEDS A BETTER START— 


CHANGE "PROBLEM" SOIL TO 


lriendly Soil 


WITH KRILIUM* SOIL CONDITIONER 


See the difference! 


ORIGINAL GROUND LEVEL 


See how untreated soil, 24 hours after 
watering, shrinks, packs and hardens 
it extremely difficult for seeds to get a 
good start 


See the results! 


This profile " photograph shows early stage 
of germination in soil treated with Kriliam 


seal conditioner. Note loose, crambly structure 


ly \e 


wv) 


Showing completed emergence and the 
formation of a strong, healthy root growth 
Plants are firmly established 


This season you can get the first full year’s 
benefit of Krilium soil conditioner in all 
your gardening projects! Because it main- 
tains soil in loose, crumbly structure, 
Krilium greatly encourages easier germi- 
nation, strong root formation and freer 
emergence. You get improved soil stability 

increased water absorption—better aera- 
thon easier cultivation—easier weeding. 
Krilium’s effects last! Save you many hours 
of backbreaking work! Why not change 
“problem” soil to friendly soil with Krilium 
soil conditioner and see the big difference 


when plants break through. 


If you use fertilizer—this year use Folium, 
Monsanto's new balanced, leaf-feeding 
plant food, for lawns, vegetables, flowers. 


*Reg. U.S. Pat. OF 
Folium: Monsant 


ORIGINAL GROUND LEVEL 


Same soil as at left but treated with 
Krilium 4 hours after watering. See hou 
soul conditioned with Krilium maintains 


loose, crumbly, porous structure 


See how root formation and the beginnings 
of free and easy emergence are 


encouraged by proper soil structure, 


Note the healthy start for vegetables and 
flowers assured by Krilium soil conditioner 


Gardening becomes a pleasure! 








NEW LOW KRILIUM PRICES 
x 


@e 

\ —_ 

5-Ib. Garden 1-Ib. Garden Full-strength Krilium 
Mixture $4.95 Mixture $1.39 for larger areas. 








Belief in Trees 


UBLIC interest in the preservation of 

our public parks and gardens has grown 
remarkably in recent years. City dwellers 
in particular realize the importance of the 
value of areas where trees, shrubs and other 
flowering plants can be enjoyed at close 
range, since many plots formerly devoted 
to them have been swallowed up by parking 
areas and other municipal improvements. 
With this thought in mind the Arnold 
Arboretum recently conducted an essay 
contest, announced in the September issue 
of Horticulture. Dr. Karl Sax, Director, 
announces the following winners: 


William E. Sheehy, Boston, Mass. 

Carl Anthonsen, Jamaica Plain, Mass 

Ann N. Downer, Baltimore, Md. 

Edward A. Connell, Stamford, Conn. 

Miss Margaret Limmer, Boston, Mass. 
Helen A. H. Berry, Waltham, Mass. 

Mrs. Lillian Anderson See, Woburn, Mass 
I’. W. Swan, Milton, Mass. 

Ellen F. Sweeney, Milton, Mass. 

Miss Alberta Kocher, South Boston, Mass. 


A copy of Bonsai, Miniature Potted Trees, 
by Norio Kobayashi and a young plant of 
Chamaecyparis obtusa taken from a 200- 
year-old bonsai tree in the valuable Larz 
Anderson collection at the Arnold Arbore- 
tum was presented to each of the winners. 
The essay winning first prize, submitted by 
William E. Sheehy, is printed here. 


goed is about as popular with the 
people as poison ivy. Both are avoided 
whenever possible. And yet the thought, 
“T think that I shall never see a poem 
lovely as a tree,” has touched people be- 
cause they believe, along with Poet Joyce 
Kilmer, that words lose beauty contests 
when matched with trees. 


Poems, like bad boys, are marched away 
to bed in books in books where people 
will not disturb their sleep. But trees have 
jobs. Trees watch over flowers, birds and 
children. When America was a wilderness. 
trees hid and sheltered the Indians. But 
the Indians have since gone to live on the 
reservations. And trees have gone to live 
in the public parks and gardens. 


Parks and gardens are warmth among 
stone and steel: they are nature’s last, 
well-groomed gift to city man. Though a 
person's footfalls echo on concrete, he 
hears softly the whip of wind through 
branches, the sound of leaves scratching 
along the sidewalk, the chatter of birds. 


Parks and gardens herald the seasons: 
spring, when the buds erupt and the first 
robins pull fat worms from the greening 
earth; flowers in summer; the swirling 
leaves of fall; and winter when the spruce 
trees wordlessly preach warmth among 


snow and ice. 


Trees and flowers keep company with 
sunsets following a rain, mountains dressed 
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in October leaves, a full moon rising above 
the ocean. As a tree in meditation “‘looks at 
God all day and lifts its leafy arms to 
pray,” parks and gardens are a retreat to 
which greed and materialism hold no key, 


a quiet place where a man can be alone 





Feeding with Foliage Sprays 
From page 209 

attempting to accomplish with these 
sprays. If one wishes to correct a temporary 
soil or plant deficiency of nitrogen, one or 
two spray applications may suffice. On the 
other hand, it would probably take as many 
as 20 spray applications to supply as much 
plant food by spraying as is ordinarily 
applied to the soil. For most situations, 
from 2 to 4 applications are required applied 
at 2 to 3 week intervals. Remember, plants 
require these essential nutrients in largest 
quantities when they are actively growing, 
so time the sprays accordingly. Young 
leaves are probably more efficient in utiliz 
ing the sprayed-on nutrients than older or 
mature leaves. 

Having worked with some of these mate 
rials personally and, after reviewing a good 
deal of the literature dealing with the 
foliage application of essential plant ele 
ments, I would like to summarize for you 
my own thinking on the subject. At the 
present time, foliage spraying of nutrients 
should not be regarded as a substitute for, 
but rather a supplement to, the more con- 
ventional method of soil application of 
fertilizers. This is a matter of economics 
plus the fact that our present methods and 
materials need further refinement. Plant 
nutrients applied in water solution to the 
foliage are no different than those supplied 
by soil application. True, the chemical 
compound which supplies the essential 
element may be different but that essential 
element is the same so far as the metabolism 
of the plant is concerned. 

It has yet to be shown that under ordi- 
nary conditions foliage feeding is superior 
to soil fertilization. It has in a number of 
cases proven to produce results as good as 
those obtained with soil fertilization. The 
technique appears to offer greatest promise 
for correcting deficiencies of plant nutrients 
quickly and for giving plants that little 
extra boost whenever cold and wet or 
extremely dry soil conditions prevent soil 
applied materials from being immediately 


effective. 





New York Cotton Exhibit 

Opening on May 11 and continuing until the 
middle of November is an extensive exhibition 
on cotton, “Cotton from Fables to Fashion,” te 
be shown at the New York Botanical Garden, 
Bronx Park, New York. The special feature will 
be divided into sections stressing such aspects as 
botany, history, weaving, culture and modern 
manufacture. Cotton cloth on display will range 
from early fabrics of Peru, India, the Near East 
and the East Indies to American materials and 
fashions of today. Cooperating with the New 
York Botanical Garden in this project are the 
Museum of the City of New York, Cooper Union, 
American Museum of Natural History, Metro- 
politan Museum of Art and Brooklyn Museum. 
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See how simple and easy it is to apply food and drink to 
lawns, merely by spraying with a solution of Folium 


Have a lovelier lawn 
with Folium plant food 
0 


Nourish your lawn with Folium—Monsanto’s new 
balanced plant food—companion to Krilium* soil 
conditioner. Folium is a water-soluble concentrate 
that quickly and thoroughly dissolves in plain water 

forms a clear solution that will not burn tender 


leaf areas or shock young or delicate plants. 
4 tw] 


Folium is very convenient to apply. Sprinkle small 
areas~-spray large areas, with siphon-spray equip- 
ment. Solution is absorbed by the plant within 30 
minutes of application. Folium is a leaf-feeding 
nutrient, equally effective when applied to leaves, 
stems or roots—ideal for lawns, flowers, shrubs, 
small fruits, vegetables, shade trees, house plants. 


Very econme mmical. 


Easy to mix, easy to apply. For siphon-spray equip- 
ment just fill a container (2'% or 3 gallon bucket) 
with water and add the amount of dry Folium pow- 
der needed for the area to be treated. Then spray 
... For standard solution, merely mix 4 level tea- 
spoons of dry Folium powder with a gallon of water. 


Get Folium at your dealer’s—in 2-0z., 1-Ib. and 5-Ib. 
packages. MONSANTO CHEMICAL COMPANY, 
Merchandising Division, 1700 South Second Street, 
St. Louis 1, Missouri. 

* Reg. U.S. Pat. Pat. 


Folium: Monsanto Trade-mark 


See striking results! Tomato plant at right 
shows effect of spraying with standard Folium 
solution, Both plants were of same size when 
leaf feeding began 


Sprinkle small areas 


“ 
bi 
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Photo: Luoma 


The large, fragrant blooms of peonies are the magic of June gardens. 


Peonies for Remembrance 


by Dorothy Kidd Sampson, Richmond, Va. 


YOME blossoms— perhaps because of their 
\/ own peculiar fragrance, their appealing 
color or for some other unknown reason 
endear themselves to us to such an extent 
that a whiff of their sweetness or a flash of 
their remembered color take us back to by 
gone days. That’s the nostalgic 
scent of the peony does to me! I have 
only to take one deep breath and I am a 
girl of 12 again, with a bouquet of pink 
peonies held tight in my arms and a feeling 
of relief in my heart, knowing that the piano 
recital is over for another year. 

However, a long road has been traveled 
gardeners today 


what 


since those days and 
realize as never before that peonies deserve 
the best. These old dependables go on 
living in the same spot for decades some- 
times, without moving around next year 
and the next. That is why the place in 
the border that is going to be your peonies’ 
home for a long time should be made ready 
in advance. Be sure, when you dig the 
bed, to dig it deeply, two feet if possible. 
Manure can be mixed in liberally with the 
soil, but it should not be allowed to come in 
direct contact with the roots. 

Before preparing the location for new 
peonies, study the lists of both new and old 
varieties available and make up your mind 
definitely as to which type best suits your 
needs. If you want a bed of peonies for 
cutting, then buy the kind best suited for 
bouquets. Include one or two of the early 
varieties, one or two of the mid-season 
bloomers and a few of the late varieties. 
This way you will be assured of peonies 
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for cutting from early May through June. 
For instance, in early whites, you may have 
Festiva Maxima; in a soft pink there is 
Mons. Jules Elie. For midsummer bloom, 
try the lovely rose Marie Crousse, and for 
late blossoms, the pink La France. 

If the main purpose you have in mind is 
a boundary or if you want a peony hedge 
and you want eye-appeal above all else 
perhaps one long row of the same variety 
would be best. Should you choose all 
early bloomers or midseason or late, you 
would certainly be assured of one big splash 
of color at one and the same time — and in 
the same color if you want it that way. 
After the blossoms have faded, peonies 
give a nice, green appearance to the border 
the rest of the summer. 

Perhaps the best known of all the species 
is the Chinese peony, Paeonia albiflora, 
While the double-flowered peonies are pre- 
ferred, possibly, over the single-flowered 
varieties, much can be said in behalf of the 
singles. Especially appealing are the Japa- 
nese or anemone types. These are char- 
acterized by a cluster of narrow petals 
which form a kind of tuft in the middle of 
the flower, making them more desirable 
than the true singles. Many of these 
Japanese peonies are really handsome. 
Best known among them are probably the 
Mikado, red; Tokio, pink; and Isani-gidui, 
a lovely white. 

Most gardeners prefer to plant their 
peonies in the fall, the earlier the better. 
If set out in September or October, the 


See page 227 
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George Howard Pride 
Lecture offerings tor 1953 & 1954 season 
. NEW BEAUTY FROM BULBS 
. PLANT ROYALTY: THE ORCHIDS 
. GASPE WONDERLAND 
. VOODOO AND ORCHIDS 
. A HORTICULTURIST IN THE BRITISH 
ISLES 
6. OUR NATIVE TREASURE 
All lectures beautifully and fully 
illustrated in exquisite kodachrome. 
Send for descriptive illustrated folder. 


Pride Lectures 
WORCESTER, MASS. 








Box 431 





THE MERRYS 


Now booking for lecture 
“Christmas Decorations’ 


Send for brochure for other lectures 


109 BROOKSIDE ROAD NEedham 3-2119 


INEZ TURNER BURKETT 


from 
THE GARDEN CENTER OF GREATER 
CLEVELAND 
Presents 
“Botanical Gardens of Ceylon, 
Jave and Australia” 
“Enchanting Gardens from 
India to New Zealand” 
“An American's Approach 
to Flower Arrangement” 
Lectures Illustrated — Exhibits of Arrangements 
Minimum fee — $75.00 
for complete details write to 
The GARDEN CENTER of GREATER CLEVELAND 
Cleveland 6, Ohio 


ALICE CHAUNCY 


Will be photographing Italian Gardens this 
summer. She will be available for lectures 
from October 15th. 
Letters will be forwarded Air Mail. Write, 
ALICE CHAUNCY 
320 East 42nd Street New York 17, N.Y. 











1. Christmas Decoration 
Fully demonstrated. Novel, inspirational, emphasizing the 
real meaning of Christmas. 

(Mrs. Pease's 


, A Make Charm a Part garden received 
of Your Garden = Sdhicnee of planning 

from The Massachusetts Horticultural Society.) 

Flora Graves Pease, 181 Warwick Rd., Melrose, Mass. 








A LECTURE ON AZALEAS 


Giving requirements for successful 
growing of this beautiful and practical 
shrub. Illustrated with colored slides. 
For terms, address 
Mrs. William Ellery 
5 Arlington Street Boston, Mass. 
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HORTICULTURE’S LECTURE 


MAY GUIDE OF QUALIFIED LECTURERS 


This Directory of outstanding lecturers is presented toassist 
Program Chairmen in planning Garden Club Programs. 


GUIDE 




















announcing a new lecture by 

Mrs. CHESTER CooK 
Sculptured Fruit, Flower, and 
Dried Plant Material Designs 


The spirit of the seventeenth- and eighteenth 
century wood carvings of Grinling-Gibbons and 
Robert Adam, as well as the fifteenth-century 
enameled reliefs of the 
artist, Luca della Robbia, is emphasized. All 
designs are suited to the 
Contemporary Home for Autumn, 
giving, and Christmas decoration 


For terms and further information 
on this and other lectures write 


Thanks- 


No. 16 Belfry Terrace, Lexington 73, Mass. 
ees } 


Italian Renaissance 


Traditional or the 











NOANETT OPEN GARDENS 

THURSDAY, MAY 14th, 11 to 4 in Dover 

No. 1 The Vegetable and Flower Garden 
of Mrs. Porter Heffinger and 

No. 2 The charming small 
Mrs. David Evans in Sherborne 

No. 3 The formal garden of Mrs. George 
Lewis, Jr. 

No. 4 The country estate of Mrs. Henry M. 
Bliss 

No. 5 The ottractive 
Mrs. Thomas Thacner 

No. 6 The oldest house in 
owned by Mrs. Thomas Motley 

Admission $2.00 Coffee 12-2 at Garden No. 4 


— It is suggested you bring a box lunch — 


garden of 


small garden of 


Sherborne 
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Mrs. Charles F. Berry 


AUTHOR PHOTOGRAPHER 


offers NEW lectures with 
Kodachrome slides 


A GARDENER ARRANGES FLOWERS 


All lectures include formal and casual Flower 
Arrangements with helpful advice. Seasonal 
flowers stressing THE MINIATURES both 
Dahlias and Gladioli. Fruit and flower 
combinations for fall holidays. 

Brochure on request. 


21 Crescent Road Longmeadow, Mass. 


NY 


~ 








——Hunice Garnett— 


Widely and favorably known LECTURER 

Columbus Dispatch Flower Arr. WRITER 

Popular and Competent JUDGE 

Flower Arrangement Workshops a Specialty 
For fees and dates write to: 


4500 Dublin Road COLUMBUS 14, OHIO 








LECTURES ON THE IMPORTANCE OF 

1. “BAKING YOUR OWN BREAD FROM 
WHOLE WHEAT GROWN IN COM- 
POSTED SOIL, and THE MEANING 
OF BREAD”. 
“THE MAKING OF COMPOST FROM 
MUNICIPAL WAST 

MRS. WINSLOW 5 PIERCE, JR. 


Dublin, New Hampshire Tel. 102 ring 3 











COLORED CHALK TALKS 
Stories of personal experiences with birds and 
animals around home or in the woods are told 
in words and chalk. The pictures are yours to 
keep afterward. For folder and terms address 


Miss GERTRUDE ALLEN 


59 Sims Road, Wollaston 70, Mass. 
Tel. GRanite 2-1244 








rt new approach Co 


Period Flower Arrangement 


ey 


TWO LECTURES, full of 
human interest and inspiration 
for flower arrangement today. 
1. The Story of Flower Ar- 

rangement 
2. Changing Fashions in 

Table Decoration 

(a new lecture for 1954) 
Both lectures illustrated with 
slides, mostly in color. Many ex- 
amples shown of present-day 
adaptations in period styles. 


Mrs. ~Anson Howe Smith 


41 County St., Dedham, Mass. 
(Send for information on these and 


other programs) 
Itinerary: September, Ohio and western New York; 
February and March, Virginia and Florida 


Land of the 
Humming bird 


Family life of exquisite birds photo- 
— for the first time against a 
background of vivid flora. Gorgeous 
mg Filmed in Motion and Color 
yy GLADYS GORDON FRY, Orni- 
thologist of wide repute, on her ex- 
peditions to British Guiana, Venezuela, 
Trinidad, Tobago, ete. 

Dr. R. C. Murphy, Head of Bird Dept., 
American Museum. says “these rare close 
ups of tropical birds feeding their nestlings are 
outstanding.” 

Special rates when coupled with Nature 
Field Trip. 

Mrs. G. G. Fry 
66 Eagle Rock Way, Montelair, N. J. 





Floral Demonstration 


Fascinating lecture demonstration of creative 
designs by nationally known artists. Spectac- 
ular program. Write for full information. 


Rittners School of Floral Design 


429 NEWBURY ST., BOSTON CO 7-3824 





‘1 TALIAN 


illustrated Garden Lectures 
(color slides and color movies) 


ON MANY SUBJECTS 


For New England: 
Faith Phillips Tiberio, Holliston, Mass. 


For Philadelphia area: 
Margverita Phillips, 


5343 Knox St, Germantown, Pa. 


GARDENS 





Illustrated Club Programs 
Kodachrome movies with comment 
by lecturer 
Among available films 

AUDUBON’S AMERICA 
ATTRACTING BIRDS TO THE GARDEN 
FROM THE BAY TO THE BERKSHIRES 
WILDFLOWERS IN NEW ENGLAND 
write for circular to 
MASSACHUSETTS AUDUBON SOCIETY 


155 Newbury St., Boston 16, Mass. 
KE 6-4895 








Send For Descriptive Circular 
ee 
Management 


MARGARET E. RICHARDSON 
80 Boylston St. Boston 16, Mass. 


ELEANOR BROADHEAD 


presents 


WILD FLOWERS of PARADISE VALLEY 
on MOUNT RAINIER 


From the first lilies thrusting up through the snow to the last blue gentians 
and the scarlet berries of the mountain ash, here is the exquisite portrayal of 
an entire summer’s blossoming. Illustrated by brilliantly projected Koda- 
chrome slides which include spectacular scenic shots, and accompanied by an 
informal and delightful commentary replete with interesting facts and ex- 
traordinary myths, legends and superstitions, this is a program planned 
and presented for the enjoyment of those who love and appreciate flowers. 
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New Fast-Acting | 


SOLUBLE 
PLANT 
FOOD 


Feeds through the leaves or roots... 
spray, sprinkle or use it in transplant- 
ing solution. Ideal for lawns, gardens 
and house plants. In 3 sizes: 6 0z., 


= DUPONT 
FLORAL 
DUST 


Stops bugs and blights on 
Roses and other Flowers 


Control insects and diseases all season 
long with this modern combination of 
scientific pest control chemicals.Comes 
in 8-oz. dust gun, 1-lb. can, 3-lb. bag. 


1'4 |bs., 


See your dealer for 
proven Du Pont 
Garden Chemicals. 


#14 u 5 ar OFF 


Better Things for Better Living . . . through Chemistry 
. ~~ * * Pikes a 


~ 





x: 
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The 


Clips the Tall Weeds 
YourLawn Mower Misses 


The NECESSARY partner to your 
present mower. An automatic sickle 
ten times faster than a hand sickle 
or whip, and no bending. A child 
can run it. 
Free folder tells all! 
Ask us about new Edger. 


28 Pleasant St. So. Natick, Mass. 
DISTINCTIVE 
FENCING 


AND PLANT SCREENS 


Easy 


Erection 








R BOOKLET 
DESIGN 


END FC 
OF OTHER 
. 
CHECK -R -BOARD 
FENCING CO. 
1204 £. Washington 


lene, Germantown, 
Philadelphia 38, Pa. 




















ALBERT A. HULLEY, TAUNTON 8T., MIDDLE- 
BoRO, MASS. : Hybrid clematis. 

BARTLETT GARDENS, 349 ESSEX ST., HAMILTON, 
MASS.: Evergreens, ornamental trees & shrubs, 
perennials, annuals & garden fences 

CAPE COD NURS., FALMOUTH MASS.: 
shrubs, perennials, roses & fruits. 

FANTASTIC GARDENS, 9550 s.w. 67TH AVE., 
MIAMI, FLA.: Achimenes, episcias, gloxinias 
and other tropical plants. 

WESTON NURSERIES, WINTER ST., WESTON, 
Trees and shrubs, roses, perennials and 


Trees & 
SO. 


MASS 
rock plants 

LANDSCAPE SERVICE CO., FRAMINGHAM, 
Trees, shrubs and vines, roses and perennials 

TEN OAKS NURSERY AND GARDENS, CLARKS- 
VILLE, MD.: Hybrid azaleas and ornamental 
trees and shrubs. 

YORK GARDENS, SEAL ROCK, ORE.: Fuchsias. 

CHERRY HILL NURSERIES, WEST NEWBURY, 
mass.: ‘Trees and shrubs, peonies and other 
perennials 

HARROLD'S PANSY GARDENS, P. 0. BOX 29-R, 
GRANTS PASS, ORE.: Seeds of hybrid pansies, 
delphinium, violas, tuberous and 
gloxinias 

AIKEN NURSERY, PUTNEY, VT 
trees and shrubs and perennials 

BRISTOL NURSERIES, BRISTOL, Hardy 
garden chrysanthemums and other perennials. 


MASS.: 


begonias 
Wildflowers, 


CONN 


1 


| 


SECRET of gardeners’ faster, 

- easier flower watering for 15 

years! Releases full hose volume 

A in gentle, soaking flow safe for 

Bm, tiny plants. No splashing or wash- 

outs. Guaranteed. Request folder. 

WaterWand ends forever muddy feet, wet clothes! 
if dealer can't supply, order direct. $3.95 ppd. 


WATERWAND—P.O. BOX 25-G-MENLO PARK, CALIF. 


and Plant Vitalizer 
Keeps water clear. Fish feed on it. Fine for aquariums, indoors 
or outdoors, pools, lakes. Grows profusely. Also contains vita- 
mins that promote plant growth and flower blooming sensa- 
tionally. Conditions and aerates soil. Send $2 for liberal sized 
package or $5 for bushel. 


BASSWOOD GARDENS, Rte. 3D, Platte City, Mo. 


Be we 


HEDGE CLIPPER 
At last, a low-cost hedge chipper, light 
weight, portable. efficient. easy to attach 
~ SIMPLE TO OPERATE - EASY 10 ASSEMBLE 
+ FITS ALL POPULAR ' 4 °° ELECTRIC DRILLS 


a 537 N. Braddock Ave.. PITTSBURGH 21. PA. « 


from IRISLAND 
NEW VARIETIES 


— Flamingo Pinks 


Rare Beardiess Species — Hemerocallis 


Send for our 1953 Color Catalogue. It features the latest 


introductions. 
7041-3 Woodman Ave., 


LYON IRIS GARDENS Woodman 4 


FREE! Stern’s 1953 
Spring Catalog 
New ideas for 
your garden 


STERN’S NURSERIES 
Dept. H Geneva, N. Y. 


—, 


PLANT BUYERS GUIDE 
By Edwin F. Steffek, $7.50 


Serious gardeners should not be without this 
jexcellent guide that lists 441 sources for 
| specific shrubs, trees, perennials, annuals and 
| bulbs. It is the only accurate and complete 
| book of its kind in print. If you want to know 
| where to find it, the Guide will tell you where 
it can be purchased. 





Why not order your copy today 
HORTICULTURE BOOK DEPARTMENT 
HORTICULTURAL HALL 


300 Massachusetts Avenue, 
Boston 15, Massachusetts 





Here’s the Answer to... 


Your Lawn Needs 
and Problems 


Your Guide to a Greener Lawn 








by Geoffrey S. Cornish 


This 64-page booklet is jam-packed 
with practical information about the 
making and maintenance of a better 
lawn for your home grounds. Insects, 
diseases and weeds and how to control 
them are treated thoroughly. How to 
cut your lawn, when to feed it, soil 
improvement, seeding bare spots, 
aerating the soil these and dozens 
of other points are covered. The 
numerous photographs and sketches 
will help you to understand the meth- 
ods prescribed for having a greener 
and better lawn. 


Only 75 cents postpaid. 
Order Today from: 


Horticulture’s Book Dept. 
300 Mass. Ave., Boston, Mass. 














Your 
Horticulture 
Subscription 

2 years $4.50 1 year $2.50 


(United States and Canada) 
Foreign Rate $3.50 a year 


l enclose $ 





Street 


City and State 


HORTICULTURE — 300 Massachusetts Ave. 
Boston 15, Mass. 
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| ‘ROM the field of horticultural research comes the report that 

entomologists are using helpful insects to control destructive 
pests. Among them are foliage-feeding beetles from Australia 
that were used to destroy 100,000 acres of the Klamath weed in 
California. 

Likewise an insect parasite of the citrus blackfly, introduced 
from India into citrus-growing areas in Mexico, shows promise of 
controlling this pest and reducing its threat against the citrus 
areas of the United States. 

At the Connecticut Agricultural Experiment Station, Dr 
Raimon L. Beard has been working with a tiny wasp that poisons 
insects a thousand times its own size with the venom of its sting. 
The venom kills its victim by rendering the muscles unresponsive 
to nerve stimulation. 


Also new is the chemical treatment which will protect crop 
seeds against disease and insect attacks. The material consists of 
a fungicide to protect seed against soil-borne diseases and an 
insecticide which is toxic to insects in the soil. The new treatment 
is recommended for corn and beans. 

According to the USDA, the insecticide EPN has proved suc 
cessful in California tests in controlling mosquito larvae. About 
an ounce per acre of active EPN applied by plane or ground 


sprayer gave almost complete kills. Experiments were conducted 
because mosquito larvae had developed resistance to chlorinated 
hydrocarbon insecticides such as DDT. 

Scientists at the USDA have also reported that there are seven 
new compounds that hold promise as chemical weed killers. Five 
of them, all carbamate derivatives, show excellent promise as 
pre-emergence treatments for the control of weeds. 


At New York’s Experiment Station at Geneva, tests on weed 
ing grapes with chemical sprays have shown that an oil-dinitro 
spray may be used around mature plants with safety. With rows 
spaced 8!» feet apart, 40-50 gallons of spray are applied to the 
acre. Two or three applications may be necessary. 





Readers Questions Answered 
From page 201 
What kind of soil do cabbages require? Should it be sweet or acid? 


Cabbages, broccoli, Brussels sprouts and other crucifers or 
members of the cabbage family will grow in a variety of soils 
provided they are well drained and not acid. A good practice is to 
mix lime in the soil at planting time. 

* + * 


Should old chrysanthemum plants be divided now or in the fall 
after they have finished flowering? 

Spring is definitely the right time to divide chrysanthemums. 
The general rule to remember is to avoid separating late-flower- 
ing perennials, like asters and chrysanthemums, in the autumn. 
It does not give them enough time to get established be- 
fore cold weather. Incidentally, do not forget to pinch your 
chrysanthemums to keep them compact and bushy. You can do 
the same with phlox once in the season if you do not want to get 


them tall and leggy. 








If your insecticide sprays do not contain a 
spreader, their efficiency is largely lost. 

Why? Because spreaders reduce the surface 
tension ot water so that your sprays cover com- 
pletely —and stick to the leaves. 

Since most insecticides don’t contain spreaders 
—and commercial spreaders are expensive—use 
FELS-NAPTHA Soap. It will do this important job 
for you better and at a mere fraction of the cost. 

Nothing could be easier to prepare. Just make 
a rich solution ot FELS-NAPTHA in the water used 
to dilute your insecticide. That’s all there is to it. 


Get several golden bars of FELS-NApTuHa from 
your grocer and try it. 


ONE OF THE MANY EXTRA USES OF VERSATILE FELS-NAPTHA SOAP 
.. the Golden Bar with the Clean Naptha Odor 
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GROW 
MOM BAW II-FUL 


and other flowers 
with 


POMO-GREEN dust or spray 


and diseases mar the 
rarden. Just dust or 
spray your roses, other flowers and orna- 
v Pomo-Green. It quickly 
dreaded black spot, 
well known toroseg also mildew, 
phids and other chewing and 
This better 

combination is 
sno unsightly residue. Eco- 
Get at deal- 
4 lb 


Don’t let 
beauty of 


insect 
youl 
mentals with? 
goes to work on the 
rowers 
rose chaler, a 
insecticide- 


sucking insect 


fungicide af-green in 
rs) le ave 
nomical to buy, easy to use 


ers in 1 Ib. sifter top cans or bags. 


Get this DUST AND SPRAY GUIDE ia 


A reference folder 
home gardener should have 
Ask your dealer for a free 


every 


copy or write us 


Niagara 
FARM AND GARDEN BRAND 


Insecticides and Fungicides 


NIAGARA CHEMICAL DIVISION 
Food Machinery and Chemical 


Corporation 
Dept. E7, Middleport, N.Y i 


oe 


Frost & Higgins Co. 
The Care of Trees since 1896 

® Landscaping 

® Big Tree Moving 

@ Rare Trees and Shrubs 

® Pruning Bracing & Cabling 

® Cavity Work Spraying 

® Aero-fertile Tree Feeding 


AR 5-1410 


20 Mill Street Arlington, Mass. 


£64604 4644464646444 44h4h4555555555 
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Japanes 


by Kenneth W. 


IRIS, Tris 


flower and 


APANESE 


majestic 


hae m pferi, Is a 
J truly when one 
considers the new varieties and strains, this 
is perhaps a modest appraisal at best. The 
blossoms are superb for arrangments and, 
if cut when the buds begin to unfold, will 
last for several days. One of my favorite 
bouquets of the past summer was a com- 
bination of Japanese iris and_ shasta 
daisies Chief Pokanoket and Snow Queen. 


These iris are not difficult to grow and 


with ordinary care will make a spectacular 


showing. They are available in a rather wide 
pure white through shades 
purple with 


Some are 


range of colors 


of orchid, blue, violet and 


an approach toward red. solid, 
others are mottled, marbled and veined. 
The veined and marbled varieties with their 
bizarre, exotic markings usually cause wide 


acclaim. However, I prefer the richness of 
the purple and violet tones and the clarity 
of the blue and white varieties. Since these 
June and July, they are a 


summer. 


iris bloom in late 


valuable source of color in early 


For several vears I have grown Japanese 
iris from seed taken from a fine collection 
results were 


of named varieties, but the 


e Iris 


Houghton, 


trom Seed 


Dedham, Massachusetts 


until I grew those from the 
For the 
named 


only mediocre 
hand-pollinated Higo strain. 
part, better than such 
varieties as Gold Bound, Mahogany and 
Light in the Opal. However, with the Higo 
These seedlings 


most 


none were 


strain the reverse was true. 
surpass many named varieties, not only in 
form and size, but in substance and texture. 
Nearly all of the seedlings grew from 
four to five feet in height, the singles being 
the tallest; a large percentage were double. 
Many of the flowers which open flat, like a 
dinner plate, were delightfully ruffled and 
crimped. Eight-inch blossoms were com- 
mon and, under the skillful culture of an 
experienced gardener, exceptional plants 
may have blooms of 10 inches across. 
Japanese iris are easily grown from seed 
and seedlings are said to bloom in approxi- 
mately one year from sowing. (Seed 
planted in April will bloom one year from 
the following July.) However, with the 
variable weather conditions which prevail 
in New England, only about half of the 
seed usually blooms in 15 months’ time. 
I plant my seed as soon as received (late 
October or early November) in bulb pans 


Photo: Genereur 


Japanese iris make their spectacular display during late June and July. 
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aegis ale 


in the greenhouse. It takes two to four 
weeks for the little sword-like leaves to 
appear. Early in January, I transplant 
them into plant bands, being careful not to 
break any of the fibrous roots. From April 
until the middle of May, when they are 
set into the garden, they are left in the 
coldframe to harden off. When put out-of- 
doors, the plants are spaced eight inches 
apart which is rather close, but my practice 
is to discard the poor ones as they bloom. 

However, with the Higo strain such was 
not the case. All were too beautiful to find a 
resting place at the bottom of my compost 
pile! So I compromised by moving the 12 
best to another part of the garden. 

Lime in the soil is fatal to Japanese iris, 
but I grow them within a few feet of the 
bearded kinds by sprinkling aluminum 
sulphate between the rows of the Japanese 
varieties. 

While it is true that they are moisture- 
loving plants, I find that, after they have 
bloomed, they will stand as much dryness 
as most of our perennials. Last summer we 
had many weeks with no rain and the tem- 
perature reached 100 degrees. Yet I found 
it necessary to water only once after the 
iris had bloomed. 

Because Japanese iris are gross feeders, 
they should be planted in well-prepared, 
fertile soil. I originally incorporated a con- 
siderable quantity of peat moss into the soil 
where I planted my seedlings. This helps to 
acidify my soil and also aids in retaining 
moisture. After the seedlings were well 
established I applied 5-8-7 fertilizer be- 
tween the rows. By the time winter had 
set in, nearly all the plants had formed 
small clumps and were 12-18 inches tall. 
The following spring as soon as growth was 
well established and again, as soon as the 
buds appeared, I sprinkled a handful of 
5-8-7 around each plant. About the first of 
June, or as soon as the buds began to swell 
within the foliage, I watered with liquid 
manure. From then until the iris bloomed 
they were thoroughly watered each week. 

In my garden I have had only one pest 
that was serious. This was a little worm 
which bores into the buds before they 
emerge from the sheaf. It is similar to the 
stalk borer which appears later. I dusted 
with both rotenone and DDT and only 
lost one bud. Thrips are also reported to be 
bothersome, but the same remedy will rid 
the plants of these. 

Japanese iris should be divided every 
three or four vears and they soon make a 
large clump. If not separated, the blossoms 
get smaller and in time may fail to bloom. 
The most satisfactory time to divide the 
Japanese iris is late August or early Septem- 
ber. The divisions should be rather large 

t or 5 shoots). Japanese iris roots are 
rather difficult to break apart. It was neces- 
sary to cut the tenacious fibers of the larger 
clumps apart with a shovel. Until well 
established they need plenty of moisture. 
In watering, be sure that the fibrous roots 
get the water and don’t just sprinkle the 
surface of the soil. I have never found it 
essential to give winter protection other 
than that formed by their own leaves. 
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Experts and Beginners BOTH 


Will Benefit From 


Membership In 


The American Rose Society 
Whe 1953 


(A non-profit organization of 
more than 12,500 members) 


ALL THIS IS YOURS 
TO ENJOY AND PROFIT 
BY AT NO EXTRA COST... 


e Thirty-seven articles (280 pages) on 
roses and how to grow them, written 
by national authorities for the gar- 
dener, 17 color plates of new roses and 
the famous Proof of the Pudding 
candid comments on new varieties 
tested in home gardens all over 
America. 

Membership includes a membership 
card. 

Subscription to American Rose Maga 
zine. 

Help on personal rose questions. 

Use of Lending Library. 

1953 Guide for Buying Roses. 

Guide for Beginners on Growing Roses. 





(Just 
Published) 








1953 Dues only $4.50 — 
Three years $13.00 


The American Rose Soctety, Dept. 5 


1316 DERRY STREET . 


HARRISBURG, PA. 


HANDSOME, RUGGED | 
and PRACTICALLY 


Enjoy the fun of “backyard” picnics 
with family and friends. Get this 
rustic 6 ft. Pemaquid Picnic Table 
with attached benches. Ruggedly 
built of smoothly peeled, weather- 
defying Northern White Cedar. 
Leave outdoors the year round. 


Never needs painting. Made right 
here at our shop — buy direct. For 
other good pieces visit our shop, 
send for catalog and prices, or call 
Walpole 830. 


Walpole Woodworkers, Ine. 


4AKER R f 


CEDAR FENCES « GARDEN TOOL HOUSES + OUTDOOR FURNITURE 


 |r-gese-sa- neem (me (me (ns ( ne (see (me ( aay 


[Harty Ferns & Wild Flowers 1 


f Spring Price List of Hardy Ferns, Wild 
Flowers, Bulbs & Native Orchids free 
on request. 


F JOHNSON'S NURSERIES xv, | 
Le 


MACO SOLID ALUMINUM 

COLD FRAME SASH 

40x36 = Light, rugged. Cheaper than wood 

$9.95  inlong run. Plans for modern cold 

frame included. Less giess, but 

40x54 with glazing clips. FOB Indiana. 
$14.95 Check or M. O. Circular. 


HIDDEN SPRINGS CO., DEPT. 31 KATONAH, N.Y. 
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Looking Over My Lilacs 


From page 2U7 


Now I am 


This year and the last 


for a more vigorous variety. 
glad that I kept it 
it has made an average growth of from 15 to 
20 inches, which should be enough for 
anybody 

Although I consider their fragrance one 
that of 
Turgot being the most delightful, that of 
Minnehaha the and that of 
Ruhm von Horstenstein coming not far be 
hind least 
varieties which I would be 
One 
slow grower here, 


like 


Syringa microphylla, 


of the chief charms of our lilaes 


most intense 


there are at two scentless 
loath to lose. 
is Syringa chinensis varina, a rather 


with unique, pale pink, 


unlilac flowers of singular charm, and 
a dependable spring 
and fall bloomer and a very vigorous grower 
to boot 

Double-flowering lilacs are often said to 
a shorter blooming season than the 
single-flowered ones. Here, at least, that 
The that invariably 
blooms the longest for us is Edith Cavell, 
double do not 
that I 
another of our double 
mott, 
bush \ 


Lemoine, we 


have 


is not true. lilac 


a fine white. Even so, I 


know would rate it as highly as 
Ellen Will 
which makes a somewhat shapelier 
third double Madame 
have had too few years to 


Of our single 


whites, 
white, 


permit me to evaluate it vet 
whites, Jan Van Tol, Marie 
Vestale are all fine. Except for its 


attractiveness to seale, I might 


Finon and 


very 


‘ onsider 


A POWERFUL 
NEW WEAPON 
IN INSECT CONTROL 


lilacs deserve mwore 
from gardeners 


Double 
allention 


Mont 


Swan 


three. 
White 
I can say 


Marie Finon the best of the 
Blane, Mrs 
need still further testing before 
much about them, though the first promises 
both profuse and dependable 
Vestale and Ruhm von Horsten- 
and 


Stepman and 


to be a 
bloomer 
stein, a beautiful single dark purple, 
one of my special favorites, are the two 
heavily with 
unlike 
others, do not regard as a fault. 
Growing three of his Syringa oblata dila- 


varieties which sucker most 


us, a characteristic which I, many 


tata hybrids and two of his other hybrids, 
I can report that Mr. Skinner's new lilacs 


seem to grow as well in Connecticut as 
they do in their native Manitoba. Minne- 
haha I would rate excellent, Pocahontas 
and Excel good to very good. Skinneri, a 
pubescens-velutina hybrid, is alsa very 
promising. The only one about which I 
have any reservations is Hedin, a villosa 
hybrid which here is lacking the vigor not 
merely of the rest of our Skinner hybrids 
but also of most of our other lilacs. In 
justice, it must be however, that its 
very late, very upright, light pink flower 
clusters are eye-catching from a distance. 
The lilac which this great hybridizer has 
chosen to name for himself is, on the other 
hand, rather vigorous, its apparently frost- 
proof flower buds beginning to swell very 


said, 


early. In my own opinion, however, it is 

inferior to its pubescent ancestor in all im- 

fragrance, beauty of 
except vigor. 

highly recommended 

Barres the 

poor 


portant 
flowers and foliage 
Amony the older, 
varieties I have found Maurice 
Here it is a 
undependable 


respects 


most disappointing. 
and a_ scanty, 
Perhaps it will improve with age. 


grower 
bloomer. 





Audubon Bird Evenings 

The Ipswich River Wildlife Sanctuary, Tops- 
field, Massachusetts, is sponsoring a series of 
“Sanctuary Evenings” on May 14, 21, 28 
June 4, 11. Everyone is urged to bring box 
suppers at 6:00 P.M. and at 7:00 there will be 
conducted tours of the 
than 3500 species of trees and shrubs 


, and 


arboretum, with its more 
A special 


program will be arranged for youngsters 





iL Dowsiit 
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LINDANE-ARAMITE 
EMULSION 


Gets Mites and Aphids in One Operation 


Provides Excellent Control of Many Other Insects 




















Red spiders and spider mites are too tough for DDT! Worse, 
DDT kills off their natural enemies, increasing the 
problem. Roses and ornamental fruit and shade trees are 


hardest hit 


spiders multiply by the millions, drain life- 


juices from the leaves, turn them yellow, brown. 





New D & P LINDANE-ARAMITE EMULSION is a marvelous 
aphid killer. Provides several weeks residual control for 
holly leaf miner, birch leaf miner, leaf miners in boxwood, 
elm leaf beetle, cankerworms, and thrips. 








NOW 


New D & P LINDANE-ARAMITE EMULSION gets 


red spider mites AND aphids in one operation 


doesn't upset the ‘‘natural balance”’ 
provides excellent control of the other principal insect pests. 


CANKERWORM 


Doggett-Pfeil Company 


between them. Also 


“It’s a Dependable 
Product if it’s D & P” 


SPRINGFIELD 2, NEW JERSEY Millburn 6-1656 


, ARAMITE EMULSION. 


Mail coupon today for YOUR supply 
of this powerful new insect control 
weapon. MONEY BACK GUARAN- 
TEE! Special Offer: 8 oz. bottle $1.75; 


1 gal. can $13.00 


DOGGETT tx ee 
Springfield 2, 

Please ao me my supply of D & P LINDANE 
If not satisfied | will return unused , 
portion any time within 60 days for full purchase price 
refund. Check size desired 

8 oz. bottle (makes 6 gallons of spray) 

1 gal. can (for larger gardens) 


$1.75 
13.00 
NAME 
ADDRESS 
CITY ZONE STATE 

CHECK HERE TO SAVE MONEY! Enclose payment 
with order and WE pay all postage and shipping charges. 
Same money back guarantee 


HORTICULTURE 





Bells-of-Ireland 


| prem you call it bells-of-Ireland, 
molucea-balm or shell-flower you are 
referring to a lovely, though unusual, 
annual. In the last few years this odd-look- 
ing plant has been making horticultural 
history by becoming very popular almost 
overnight. Florist shops are handling it in 
great quantities for flower arrangements 
and home gardeners are growing it for its 
charm in bouquets as well as a curiosity. 

Although bells-of-Ireland might well be 
called new, it is an old-fashioned plant, 
especially popular in England where it has 
been cultivated since 1596. Botanically it is 
Molucella laevis, a member of the mint 
family. The common name, molucca-balm, 
is derived from the fact that a balm, called 
molucea-balm, is extracted from it. The 
leaves resemble mint leaves in shape and 
color and have the habit of wilting quickly. 
Thus, when plants are handled com- 
mercially the leaves must be stripped first. 
The flower stalk, however, lasts well in 
water or may be used in dried arrangements. 

Study the flower parts closely and you 
will notice that the rounded part which 
looks like a flower is actually a bract, as in 
the case of the flowering dogwood or poin- 
settia. In the center of this you will find the 
tubular, two-lipped flower, small, white 
and fragrant. This annual is very incon 
spicuous, but the bright green bracts 
attract our attention, giving the plant its 
charm and appeal. 

Bells-of-Ireland is actually very easy to 
grow. Seed may be sown directly in the 
garden in well-drained soil when the 
weather has warmed up sufficiently. If the 
season is short, or vou want to get an early 
crop, start seed indoors or in a greenhouse. 
Culture beyond that is simple. Good soil 
and sunshine, plus occasional feeding and 
watering during dry spells will give you tall, 
healthy stalks to add to your summer 


bouquets. See page 236 
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You rtre Cordially 
Juvited “Jo Visct 


Our new office, garden store, 
and nursery sales ground... 


Recently completed for the greater convenience of our many 
gardening friends. 

You will find a splendid selection of hardy nursery stock and 
garden accessories for the discriminating home gardener. 


Visitors are always welcome 
Ask for Free Catalog 


Harlan P. Kelsey, Inc. 


KELSEY-HIGHLANDS NURSERY 


East Boxford, Massachusetts 
Just off the New Route | at Route 97. 











The New tle 


POWER SCYTH E 


4 


\. WEEDS, GRASS, REEDS ~<,° 
TIMES FASTER THAN (\) | 
a twist of the wrist and the v4, 4 ORDINARY METHODS } * , 


Now equipped with double power, double 
SCYTHETTE becomes the . fuel capacity. Trims weeds on rocky or 
uneven ground. Cuts grass or weeds vw 
close to buildings. Clips reeds or 
underwater growth. Cuts with 
ease wherever a man can walk, 
wade, or row a boat. 2 h.p 
, motor, |-qt. capacity gas 
America’s most revolutionary tank, 20°’ oscillating cut-, 
chain saw cuts trees, or any . . ter bor. Weighs only 
growth up to 6” in diameter, \ 26 pounds. 
level with terrain while operator 
is in upright position. Speedy, 
efficient, rugged, the 
Sawette is the answer 
to heavy growth 


clearing problems PF if WRITE FOR 
FREE LITERATURE 


z 


PRUNING SHEARS 


Imported Direct from Germany 


NURSERYMEN say 
“The Finest Shears We've Ever Used.”’ 


ORCANIC Liguid Fish PANT Foob 


Enjoy a greener lawn eller flowers, bigger 
egetables with BIO-G RO _— ~ ee fer 
t ¢ It's complete food for all plants, 
tickly absorbed. through roots and leaves No. 2292!4 Pruning Shear 
f r sensational growing results / ‘ 
10-5-5 Formula gives DOUBLE VALUE $6.25 each — 2 for $11.50 Ppd 
PLUS nature) prone srowts Temes. a AN EXCELLENT GIFT SUGGESTION 


arry oF et “ " i ir ‘ o ‘ 2 - 
: to REQUEST ILLUSTRATED FOLDER 


ECONOMICAL——EASY To a ALFRED L. ANGEL 


makes 30 to 100 gals r: 


ty a BL o Ordar NOW HORTICULTURAL TOOLS 


aid. Free Garden Bookiet. or ter NOW! 


BI0- GRO Div. 0, Bioproducts, Warrenton, Ore. . Broadway Station, Newport, R. |. 














Get the most, 
out of your 
gardening 


Energized Vertagreen 
provides real growing 
energy for your lawn 

and garden. Proved 

by thousands of home 
gardeners, Vertagreen 
feeds plants completely 
—brings amazing new 
health and beauty to 
lawns, flowers, shrubs and 
trees. Better-balanced 
Vertagreen supplies a 
nourishing, complete feeding 
for vegetables, too—makes 
them grow full, tender and 
vitamin-rich because 
Vertagreen feeds plants 
three ways: (1) roots, 

(2) stems, leaves, 

(3) flowers, fruits, vege- 
tables. Get Vertagreen 
from your garden 

supply dealer today! 


Packed in 
Attractive 5, 10, 25, 50, and 100 Pound Bags 


ARMOUR FERTILIZER WORKS 


Shooting star, Dodecatheon meadea, a wild cousin of the cyclamen, grows in the Ozarks. 


Maytime in the Ozarks From page 206 


An unmistakable song from a nearby 
tree calls our attention from the lowly way- 
side flowers to that gaily colored trouba- 
dour, the Baltimore oriole newly arrived 
from the south. He takes time from weav- 
ing his marvelous swinging cradle to an- 
nounce that he is with us. But he never 
takes time for more than a fragment of a 
song. It is as if he launches into a porten- 
tous piece of music and then suddenly be- 
comes distracted by something or somebody. 

Quite the opposite of the oriole is the 
flicker that performs a courtship dance 
routine for us. remarkably 
beautiful shirt front, he is no dandy. When 
it comes to courting, he is a bit awkward. 
The tree chosen by both oriole and flicker 
Its leaves, coming at the 


Despite his 


is a wild cherry. 
same time as the racemes of blossoms, give 
it the appearance of white lace on a green 
dress. The bitter to our taste, 
will serve as fresh fruit for birds later. 


cherries, 


Passing from woodland to open farming 
country, we come to a farmhouse sur- 
rounded by enormous shade trees telling us 
by their size that the farmyard has seen 
many Mays come and go. The swelling 
buds of old clumps of peonies are hastening 
to have their masses of satiny white, deli- 
cately pink and rich red blossoms ready for 
Memorial Day. They will blend their 
perfume with that of the mock orange to 
bring a touch of nostalgia to couples young 
and old as they allow their minds to dwell 
on commencement days of former years. 

In bringing us the blossoms promised by 
the showers of April, May provides a per- 
fect setting for the maiden preparing for a 
June wedding. With singing birds and 
fragrant flowers, billowy clouds and blue 
sky, tasseled trees and pleasant sun, it is no 
wonder May is able to combine her ingre- 
dients to turn out a succession of days be- 
loved by all. 





Annual Vines 
From page 202 


flowers of brilliant red, an inch or more 
across; these remain open for a full day and 
then fade. In climates of long growing 
seasons, 4). mina, known as flag-of-Spain, 
makes a handsome show with its orangey 
blooms of candle-like 


buds and yellow 


appearance 


The canary-bird vine with its curious 
fringed yellow flowers suggestive of tiny 
birds and its delicately-lobed foliage is a 
garden gem. Seed of both these 


can be sown in the open ground 


true 
vines 


where the plants are to grow. Avoid ferti- 
lizers in order to obtain more bloom. 
Where tracery is needed on walls, trellises 
or arbors, these vines are ideal because of 
their dainty habit of growth. 


banks and walls or for 
training to supports, the nasturtiums are 
particularly useful. A hot, dry situation 
suits them best and they require little care 
except spraying to control aphids which 
often attack these tropical annuals. Both 
the single-flowered kinds in their brilliant 
colors and the semi-double Golden Gleam 
hybrids provide superb cut flowers. 


For covering 


HORTICULTURE 





Peonies From page 218 


roots have a chance to adjust themselves 
before frost. When planting your new 
peonies, be sure above all things that you 
do not plant them too deeply. If you do, 
they willnever bloom. You do not need to 
dig a “yawning chasm” when you set out 
peonies. Just dig a hole large enough to 
accommodate the roots comfortably, Hold- 
ing the clump in place with one hand, the 
pink eyes just slightly below soil level, 
water lightly to settle the earth and then 
fill in with fine soil. Let your guide to 
depth be a two-inch soil covering over 
the eyes of any peony. Plants should be 
spaced about four feet each way. For 
bigger-than-big blooms, pinch out side buds. 

When dividing old clumps, you may 
handle them in the same manner. Separate 
each clump into divisions having from three 
to seven eyes. However, peonies resent 
too much disturbance and have been known 
to go on for a lifetime in the same place, 
so do not make the mistake of moving them 
They like rich garden soil and 
The first 


too often. 
prefer sun rather than shade. 
winter, mulch with straw or hay. 

The peony gives so much for so little! 
It has fragrance, beauty of color when in 
flower, lovely green foliage when not in 
flower. It has a happy, healthy nature. 
And, above all, it has permanence. 


Disease Control From page 213 
organisms. It is now believed that there 
may be some connection between antibiotic 
production in the soil and the beneficial 
effect of organic manuring, especially as 
antibiotic producers can be found most 
commonly among the microflora normally 
living on dead organic matter 

On this topic of antibiotic production in 
the soil, there is a great deal of controversy 
among scientists. No one has yet claimed 
to have succeeded in isolating a known anti- 
biotic from natural soil in the field. A few 
years ago, many scientists regarded it as 
most unlikely that antibiotics could be 
formed in the soil. However, experiments 
carried out lately in England and the 
United States have clearly demonstrated 
that in soil containing various types of 
organic matter and inoculated with an 
antibiotic organism a substance was formed 
which inhibited the growth of plant para- 
sites. Experiments utilizing these findings 
for the control of damping off on tomatoes 
and alfalfas were Although 
the results were not always consistent, they 
hold out some promise. 

We are standing on the threshold of a 
new and fascinating, but little explored, 
field of disease control. It will, however, 
require further research before it is possible 
to translate results obtained in laboratory 
and greenhouse experiments into field 
techniques. When that time comes the 
gardener and farmer will have an efficient 
and inexpensive tool for fighting plant 
diseases. They will be able to kill the para- 
sites by biological control measures, namely 
by using their natural enemies. 


carried out. 
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GIVE NATURE A BOOST 
WITH THE ACP “TONES” 


Io stimulate the 

natural tendency 

~~ for roots to form 

on slips and cuttings, you need Rootone. 

You get faster rooting, heavier root sys- 

tems. Fewer cuttings die from disease. 

Newly added fungicide controls damp- 

ing-off and other soil-borne diseases. 

Treat grass seed with Rootone for a 

quicker, heavier stand, a thicker, more 
drought-resistant turf the first season. 


ROOTONE®* 
WITH FUNGICIDE 


Ve-oz. packet 25¢ 2-oz. jar $1 


PY, ® To reduce wilt and 


loss when trans- 

be planting, use 

cy es It = plants grow new 
roots and reduces loss of water. Plant 
starts growing again in a much shorter 
time. Indispensable in the garden for 
transplanting annuals, perennials, even 
shrubs. This hormone-vitamin combina- 
tion will give your transplants a better 
chance to grow into big, healthy plants. 


TRANSPLANTONE® 
THE HORMONE-VITAMIN STARTER 


3-oz. canister $1 


Ya-oz. packet 25¢ 





FRUITONE® 
THE HORMONE SPRAY 


Use on tomatoes for an earlier crop of 
bigger and more abundant fruit. Spray 
blossoms once a week for the first four 
weeks after blooming starts. Gives a bet- 
ter set of pods on beans (lima, string or 
soy) when sprayed on blossoms, espe- 
cially in cool, wet weather. This year 
have the vegetables you like in plenty. 


2-oz. canister $1 


2/5-oz. packet 25c 


| Chemicals | 
ACP 
| Processes _| 


ACP Soil Conditioner «+ 








SEEDTONE 
THE SEED PROTECTANT 


Recommended for both vegetable and 
flower seeds. Increases stands and yields 
by reducing seed decay, damping-off, 
seedling blights. Safe to handle, will not 
irritate skin. Guards against fungus 
diseases of seeds. Especially effective in 
early spring plantings. Just dust right on 
seeds, then plant. 


3-oz. canister $1 


NILES, CALIF. 


Va-oz. packet 25¢ 


At your garden-supply store 


AMERICAN CHEMICAL PAINT COMPANY, AMBLER, PA. - 


Weedone® + Weedone Crab Grass Killer + Weedust® + ACP Fruit Tree Spray 
Gro-Stuf «+ ACP Rose & Floral Dust «+ Trimtone 


AME 
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STARTING NOW... 
Carefree living in Outdoor 
Privacy Can be yours 


Walpole Rustic Cedar Screen Fenc- 
ing does things for you. Erases ob- 
jectionable views, gives you abso- 
lute privacy, protection 
many other advantages. 
your home right to the property line. 
Srosting service almost everywhere 
. or do it yourself, Visit our shop, 
write for catalog of pictures and 
prices, or telephone Walpole 70 


Walpole Wocdworkers, Inc. | 


too, and 
Extends 
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CEDAR FENCES ° "GARDEN TOOL HOUSES «+ OUTDOOR FURNITURE 








for Prevention 


Your valuable trees and shrubs must be 
protected. Expert spraying NOW—will 


prevent serious damage later. 


SPRAY 


Consult us regarding pruning, fertiliza- 
tion, and cavity work 
inspect your trees without obligation. 


for Protection 


we will gladly 


WHITE & FRANKE, Inc. 


30 Cameron Street 
Brookline, Mass. 


Telephone 
AS 7-4204 
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e Beautiful Evergreen Baltic Ivy. 
Extremely hardy, strong climber. 


e Excellent for covering and beau- 


tifying chimneys, foundations, 


stone walls, etc. 
e Also makes a fine house plant. 


Healthy potted plants will be shipped 
p. p. to you. Cultural directions are 
sent with each order. 


3 for $2.50 
7 for $4.95 


THOMSON NURSERY 


BOX 14 DANVERS, MASS. 
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sK get famous 
FERRYS 
SEEDS 


No wonder gardeners prefer Ferry’s 
Seeds. SELECTED VaARiETIES. A wide choice 
of varieties specially selected to thrive 
under your local conditions. MOST TRUSTED 
source. America’s most widely used 
garden the result of complete 
confidence in the world’s largest breeder 
and grower of home garden seeds .. . 
and of long-time satisfaction with per- 
formance of Ferry’s Seeds. Get the best. 
Get Ferry’s Seeds. 

There's a FERRY DISPLAY near you 
FERRY-MORSE SEED CO. 


DETROIT oe MOUNTAIN VIEW « MEMPHIS 


YOU'LL ENJOY “THE GARDEN GATE." Hear the 
Old Divt Dobber's gardening hints weekly on CBS radio. 


seeds 


228 





Flowers for Summer, Winter 
From page 211 


These may 
Choice 


many of which are two-toned. 
be crested or globular in shape. 
between Gilbert’s Crimson Gold, Harle- 
quin, Rose Beauty, Green Gold or Maple 
Gold is really difficult. Why not try a 
package of mixed colors and see which you 
like best? All types of celosia are easy to 
grow from seed and dry exceedingly well. 
Once you have grown them, I am sure they 
will always be included in your plans. 
Looking for something different in edg- 
ing plants? Then try helipterum (acro- 
clinium) or xeranthemum. Both produce 
prolific blooms on neat, compact plants 


Annual larkspur dries well for winter use. 


with gray-green foliage. Helipterum bears 
small single daisy-like flowers in pink, rose 
or white, while those of xeranthemum are 
deep lavender, pink or white and fully 
double. Seeds of either may be sown out- 
doors in May. 

Globe amaranth, Gomphrena 
with its clover-like blossoms, is one of the 
best annuals for drying. Very free flower- 
ing and easy to grow, it comes in purple, 
rose, white, orange and lavender. Seeds 
sown outdoors in May will produce bloom 
from late August on. 

Probably the first flower one is apt to 
associate with dried bouquets is the straw- 
flower, helichrysum. ‘This, too, has been 
greatly improved by hybridizers, and the 
new hybrids are obtainable in various 
tints of pink, rose, salmon, orange, yellow 
and white. For best results in drying, 
strawflowers should be picked before fully 
opened. Of the easiest culture, they will 
continue to bloom long after frost has 
killed many other annuals. 

Astilbe is a valuable, easy-to-grow peren- 
nial whose foliage remains attractive long 
after its flowers have passed. Its feathery 
spikes are charming in fresh or dried bou- 
quets, and the color range includes red, 
peach, pink, white or rose. 


globosa, 


Another less familiar member of this 
family is the Martha Washington plume, 
Filipendula rubra venusta. This is most 
unusual when in flower and its fluffy pink 
plumes are borne on five- to six-foot stems. 
Martha Washington plume can be dried 
when in bloom or later on when seed pods 
have formed. 

Another perennial which is an asset to 
any garden is artemisia Silver King, 
whose silvery-green spikes are most useful, 
fresh or dried. Artemisia lactiflora pro- 
duces spikes of delicately-scented, tiny 
white flowers. It is a tall-growing peren- 
nial needing frequent dividing. The long 
spires are most useful when making large 
dried arrangements. 

Globe thistle, Echinops ritro, a perennial 
with steel-blue, globular flower heads is 
distinctive in garden and bouquet alike. I 
always cut some of the flowers while they 
are still green and others when they have 
turned blue. 

In addition to flowers, seed pods of bap- 
tisia, thermopsis, iris and many other per- 
ennials will provide a wide variety of form, 
color and texture to your collection. 


A Touch of Green 
I feel that green adds a great deal to any 
dried bouquet. For that reason I always 
grow bells of Ireland, Molucella laevis. 
Small green bells grow all along its curved 
stems. Although superb for fresh bou- 
quets, it never fails to attract interest in a 
dried arrangement also. Another favorite 
of mine is the herb, ambrosia, with its 
feathery green spikes which dry perfectly 
and add great distinction to any arrange- 
ment. Both plants come easily from seed. 
For gardeners who enjoy experimenting, 
there’s a wealth of fascinating material 
among the ornamental grasses. Two of 
the best of these are quaking grass, Briza 
maxima and job’s tears, Coix lachrymajobi. 
From the flowers already listed, it is ob- 
vious how much colorful material can be 
grown for winter use. However, you may 
grow other flowers which will dry just as 
well as those mentioned. Why not experi- 
ment with what you have in your garden? 
There is absolutely no hocus-pocus in 
drying flowers successfully. The majority 
should be cut at the peak of their bloom 
(strawflower excepted). All leaves are 
then stripped off. Flowers are tied tightly 
in bunches of eight to 10 and hung upside 
down to dry. It is essential that they be 
dried in a dark, dry place; otherwise, they 
will surely fade. Do not dry them in a 
damp place like a cellar, for dampness will 
cause them to mold. I string lines in my 
attic (after excluding light from the win- 
dow), but if you do not have an attic you 
Most flowers will dry 
Then they can be 


could use a closet. 
in about two weeks. 
packed away in boxes. 

In addition to flowers and seed pods, 
your garden may supply you with leaves 
which can add considerable color to a 
dried arrangement. Dogwood leaves after 
they have turned red, copper beech and 

See page 236 
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The staghorn sumac, Rhus lyphina 


Variable Sumacs 


OTHING seems more fitting in our 

New England scene than the sumacs, 
the common name for most members of the 
genus Rhus. The Garden Dictionary speaks 
of them as ornamental shrubs. They are 
certainly not suitable for formal planting, 
but, if they are allowed to choose their own 
background, they often make part of a 
thrilling autumn picture. 

I remember a charming old house near 
the sea named “The Sumacs,”’ where these 
sumacs grew close to the house and the 
tiger lilies were allowed to grow there too. 
or vinegar tree, is 
with 


The staghorn sumac, 
perhaps the most showy of the tribe, 
its leaves and velvety seed vessels ablaze in 
the fall. The smooth sumac, Rhus glabra, 
and the shiny sumac, Rhus copallina, also 
have brilliant fall foliage. Another species 
is the fragrant sumac, Rhus canadensis. It 
has aromatic, three-parted leaves and a 
creeping habit, as if uncertain whether it 
wishes to be a shrub or a vine. 

Sumacs need rough treatment to keep 
them in bounds. They can be pulled up or 
cut back and will soon reappear cheerfully. 

I hope everyone knows our beautiful, but 
wicked, poison ivy, Rhus radicans. It is so 
common that I think even small children 
have been taught to avoid it. I am afraid 
that this is not true of Rhus vernix, the 
poison sumac, as it is much less common in 
New England and grows in thick, damp 

See page 233 
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“WHY BUGS 
LEAVE HOME" 


“WHY BUGS 





OUR FIFTIETH ANNIVERSARY 


“7tsens. ~SUPER-STRENGTH 
WEED KILLER 4 


KILLS POISON IVY and OTHER 
DEEP ROOTED WEEDS 


One application completely destroys all weeds 
and rank growth for a whole year. Inexpensive, 
odorless and safe it is the finest, most 
effective WEED KILLER on the market 
today. 





1 GALLON TREATS 800 SQUARE FEET 


JUST SPRINKLE ON WEEDS IN PATHS, GUTTERS, TENNIS 
COURTS, BUNKERS, DRIVEWAYS, PARKING AREAS and ROADS. 


5 Gallons $9.00 30 Gallons $44.50 55 Gallons $72.00 


Wilsen’s SELECT-O-WEED 2,4-D 


SELECT-O-WEED, sprayed on the 
foliage of broad leaf weeds, is absorbed 
through the leaf pores and travels to 
all parts of the plant killing the 
entire plant. 

Users of SELECT-O-WEED from 
Maine to Florida hail it as the finest 
weed killer for lawns, golf courses 


and other grass surfaces because it 
selects the weeds for destruction-—leav- 
ing the turf unharmed. 

The addition of effective wetting agents 
controls weeds with waxy, glossy or 
hairy leaves. Does not sterilize the soil, 
1 gallon treats 1 acre. 

1 gal. $10.00; 5 gals. $46.00 


IY CRABGRASS ond CHICK WEED 


with POTASSIUM CYANATE 


CRAB-NOT kills crab grass only completely solubie in water, 
CRAB-NOT is relatively NON-POISONOUS to man and animal. Is 
non-volatile, and in no way affects adjacent vegetation. 6 Ibs. (treats 
33,000 sq. ft.) $10.95; 40 Ibs. (treats 5 acres) $51.50. 


\ CRAB-NOT with 2, 4-D. For simultaneous control of broadleaf 
Q\\ weeds such as dandelion, plantain, chickweed, ragweed, sumac, 
a y poison ivy, etc., 6 Ibs. (treats 33,000 sq. ft.) $12.50; 40 Ibs. (treats 5 

—_— acres) $59.00. 

ea, ee 4 

e INSECTICIDES 
5 FUNGICIDES 
SEND FOR FERTILIZERS 
COMPLETE PLANT FOODS 


INFORMATION WEED KILLERS 


Hyper-Humus 
CULTIVATED Native PEAT 


The Organic Soil Conditioner 
| “Makes Top-Soil Out of Sub-Soil” 


| A money-saving plan for a better, less costly lawn 


Use HYPER-HUMUS freely for 


HORTICULTURAL CHEMISTS 


en 
_ DEPT. A., BALTUSROL WAY, ‘SPRINGFIELD, N. J. 


Sea LP. ached 
for Freshness 


LX. AK gee DOE OO e 
100 185.mET 








LAWNS e FLOWERS e VEGETABLES 


| Wonderful for Evergreens, including Broadleaf kinds 
Write for special Top-Soll Bulletin and “Better Roots” folder 
Ask your dealer for HYPER-HUMUS . . . Four Convenient Sizes 


FREE HYPER-HUMUS COMPANY |. 
“TOPSOIL” Box 24, Newton, New Jersey oS al 


Bulletin 








**Therniess Beauty’’ 


ROSALIND RUSSELL 


» lovely silver pink 
JEWELL 
CATALINA 


“THORNLESS BE AuTy" 


mplet 





N. GRILLO 
ROSOLOGIST 
MILLDALE 


CONN. 











PARROT TULIPS 


Per 
Doz 
Fantasy $1.00 
Soft rose green streak 
Fire Bird 1.00 
Fiery red 
Sunshine 1.00 
Blue Parrot 1.00 
Rich bluish keliotrope 
Orange Favorite 1.00 


Per 
100 
$8.00 


8.00 


8.00 
8.00 


8.00 





KARL DOORMAN 
. x tem i 
Red with golden edge 
BLACK PARRO| 

An exotic purplish black 











HOLLAND 


BULB GARDENS 
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The L. C, 


for its begonia display at the 37th International Flower Show. 
Dr. William J. Robbins, 


Mrs. L. C. Bobbink, 


Mrs. George 


Bobbink Memorial Trophy was presented to the New York Botanical Garden 


Left to right: T. H. Everett, 
C. White and James S. Kelley 





Horticultural Therapy Course 

The second annual Short Course in Horticul- 
tural Therapy will be held June 29-July 3 at the 
Kellogg Center for Continuing Education, 
Michigan State College, East Lansing. Included 
visual aids and practical train- 
The course, 


in the course are 
ing in the rudiments of horticulture 
designed for therapists and horticulturists, is 


coordinated by Mrs Alice Wessels 


Burlingame 


being 


Peony Show and Meeting 

The 49th Annual Peony Show of the American 
Peony Society, sponsored by the Missouri- 
Kansas Peony Growers, will be held in con 
junction with the 50th Annual Meeting of the 
Society in the World War IT Memorial Building, 


Linwood and Paseo Boulevards, Kansas City, 


Mo., June 6-7 


Arboretum Field Classes 

The Arnold Arboretum is again conducting its 
Field Classes at the Arboretum on Saturdays, 
10-12 A.M., during the month of May. Groups 
will meet at the Jamaica Plain Gate for the tours 
which will be led by Dr. Donald Wyman. The 
purpose of the meetings is to offer participants a 
more intimate knowledge of the flowering trees 
and shrubs that will grow in New England 
There is an admission fee of $1.00, payable in 


advan 4 


Flower Design Course 

The Garden Club of Ilinois will hold its 16th 
Chicago Flower Show School, Course V, on May 
6-7, in Fullerton Hall of the Art Institute and 
on May 8, at the Conrad Hilton Hotel, Chicago 

On May 6, Professor Hubert B. Owens will 
talk on “Landscape Design” “Horti- 
culture” lectures will be given by George L 
Pring. Mrs. Loren E. Dodson will cover “Flower 
Arrangement” and “Color” on May 7. May 8 
has been set aside for the optional written 
For more information about the 
Garden Club of Hlinois, 


while the 


examinations 
School, contact the 


Palmer House, Chicago 


Iowa Rose Show 

June 14 is the date for the Rose Show of the 
North Central District of the American Rose 
Society to be held in conjunction with the lowa 
Rose Society and the Des Moines Rose Society 
shows at the Art Center in Des Moines. For the 
American Rose Society District Show the awards 
will be the J. Horace McFarland Trophy and the 
Milton S. Hershey Memorial Trophy. The lowa 
Rose Society will give the Mueller Perpetual 
Challenge trophy for the best arrangement and 
the Thelma G. Bryson Memorial Bow] for the 
exhibitor winning the highest number of points. 
For information about the combined shows write 
Mr. Earl Thomas, Chairman, 1560 24th St., 
Des Moines, la 


Rose Day in New York 

The 11th Annual Rose Day to be held by the 
New York Botanical Garden, Bronx Park, New 
York, has been scheduled for June 11. Among 
the features of the event will be a talk on “Rose 
Growing Yesterday and Today” by Niels J 
a clinic on the culture and the use of 
Everett and a guided 


Hansen, 
roses conducted by T. U. 
tour of the rose garden. Displays of roses intro- 
duced during the last three years will be ar- 
ranged in the rotunda of the Museum by the 
Brownell Rose Research 
, Jackson & Perkins 


Armstrong Nurseries, 
Gardens, Conard-Pyle Co 
and Charles H. Totty Co 


Tulip Time Festival 

Tulip Time at Holland, Michigan, 
scheduled this year for May 13-16. Among the 
daily attractions will be a tulip Flower Show, 
Klompen Dancers, Sidewalk 
Tulip Farms and Lanes filled with tulips. In 
addition to special entertainment, traditional 
events will include a Children’s Costume Parade, 
a Costume Show and a Parade of the Bands. The 


has been 


Scrubbing and 


program is subject to change, but for a final 
program write: Tulip Time Festival, 31 W. 8th 
St., Holland, Mich. 
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Mass. Horticultural Society siiiin ha: dee leah 
S e - ° = s e ime to 
Spring Lectures S. Eugene Pfister tells : . feed your roses 


The Massachusetts Horticultural Society an- 


nounces the following free lectures on various HOW HE GROWS 


phases of home gardening to be given at Horti- 
But surface feeding 


cultural Hall, Boston, during the month of May. PRIZE WINNING ROSES 
causes shallow, sur- 


Oe | Mr. Pfister is Presi- fese_reots 
| dent, American Rose / 

Society, and Chief 

Rosarian, Men's Gar- 

den Clubs of America. 





“I have been using Plant Marvel for my own roses since 1948, and I am tre And local feeding can 


mendously satisfied. The root systems are more fully developed, and growth has 
been wonderful. The foliage is a beautiful shade of deep green. Blooming is more 
prolific, and flower size and color are exceptionally good. Plant Marvel is easy 





to apply. Because you use it only in liquid form, it distributes more evenly to 
the rootlets. The results are all anyone could want, and should help even begin 


ners toward prize-winning roses.” 


LANE MARVEL 2223 


plants 
Plant Marvel Labs., Dept. HO-5, 622 West 119th St., Chicago 22, til. 











leading Universities (names on request) 
regularly use Plant Marvel in their depart plus free 
ments of floriculture 
ROSE FOLDER 
Send me free sample of Plant 
Marvel, with my nearest dealer's 
Marjorie Mills, radio com- > . ~, i name. Also free folder packed with 
: , rose-growing hints. 
mentator and columnist 
| enclose $1.25; send me big | Ib 
can of Plant Marvel. 


Tuesday, May 5, 8:00 P.M “The Know-How ’ sane 
of Pruning,” G. L. Wittrock, Assistant Cur- Ask ~ yo you leading florist or garden ; M 
: . supply shops (name on request—see / 
itor of Education, N. Y. Botanical Garden coupon). Or send $1.25 with coupon for / ADDRESS 
f | V2 
can of Plant Marvel, enough to feed 12 city. _ ONE STATE 


Tuc sday, May 12, 8:00 P.M “Stump the Gar- rose plants for entire season, 
den Experts,"” Chairman, Prof. Ray M. Koon, Plant Marvel Labs., Dept. HO-5, 622 West 119th St., Chicago 22, lil 


head, Waltham Field Station; Marjorie Mills, 
Radio Commentator and Columnist; Prof. W 
LD. Whitcomb, Entomologist, Waltham Field 
Station; Lewis Lipp, Propagator, Arnold 
Arboretum; Daniel J. Foley, Editor of Horti 


ctr, Massachusetts Horticultural Society GARDEN TOOL HOUSES 


for every setting 








Beacon Hill Garden Day 
Phe Beacon Hill Garden Club will sponsor an 
Open Garden Day on Thursday, May 14 from 10 
to 12 and 1 to 6. (In case of rain, the gardens will 
be open Friday, May 15.) Gardens to be shown 
include: Mrs. E. P. Brown, 100 Mt. Vernon; Mrs 
Robert Cushman, 98 Mt. Vernon; Mrs. C. kK. A —_ Walpole buildings offer better design and 
Dean, 51 Beacon; Mrs. Parmley Horne, 100 , } “ee better construction, based on years of ex 
Chestnut; Mrs. Henry Murray Jr., 37 Brimmer; perience plus the skill _ pe edna 
T hy , _ x . . workers who do a careful, old-fashionec 
Mrs Thomas E. P. Rice, 54 Che stnut; Mr Oe, good job. There's nothing to equal them in 
Frederick L Stagg, 14 Walnut; Mrs. A. Turner | ~ ) Bm attractiveness and in real honest value for 
Wells, 28 Chestnut; Miss Dorothy P. Wetherall, hier mee your money. NINE sizes and styles. EASY 
130 Mt. Vernon; and Mrs. James C. White, 34 ~ budget terms if desired. See them on display 
: , . ‘ F ‘ r at our shop, telephone Walpole 830, or send 


Mt. Vernon. Admission is $1.20 for ten gardens for catalog of pictures and prices 


7, 


Walpole Woodworkers, Inc. 


767 E. ST. (Rte. 27) WALPOLE, MASS., also 395 SHAKER RD., E. LONGMEADOW, MAS 


CHANGING YOUR ADDRESS? 
D Read MAKERS OF CEDAR FENCES, GARDEN TOOL HOUSES, OUTDOOR FURNITURE 
ear Reader 
If you are planning to change your 
address, please notify our Subscription 


Dept., 300 Massachusetts Avenue, B x 
Boston 15, Mass. Send us both your | OTTED 
a te = — phot ROSES Add immediate beauty to your garden. Strong top grade 
call enaeietine an salle anem post- LY Ab Roses already growing in large paper pots, $1.80 each; 
; nage Re i. $16.50 per ten except for patented varieties. These are too 
master of this change. Please allow heavy to ship except for local deliveries 
at least four weeks for your copy of 
Horticulture to reach your new ad- 
dress 





Send for our list of these and hardy New England grown Evergreens, Flowering Shrubs 
and other nice things for your garden. 
Sincerely yours, 


s . 
Many E. Kenny Cherry Hill Nurseries 
Subscription Department WEST NEWBURY (Established in 1832) MASSACHUSETTS 
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@ Chewing insects, sucking insects, 
fungus diseases—End-o-Pest con- 
trols all 3. It’s an all-purpose, 
ready-mixed dust. Just a few 
strokes of the handy, refillable dust 
gun container stop pest troubles be- 
fore they start—or end them if 
they've already started. Can be 
used on flowers, shrubs, edible fruits 
and vegetables, right up to harvest. 
Also available in economical 2-lb. 
bags for use in your own dust gun. 


End lawn pests, lawn weeds too 


End-o-Weed —Kills over 100 kinds of weeds 
End-o-Pest ARC — Kills Ants, Roaches, Chiggers 


and many other lawn pests 





Mass. Garden Club Federation 
Spring events of the Garden Club Federation 
of Massachusetts will include a “‘Pops”’ evening 
at Symphony Hall on May 20. Mrs. Chester 
Cook of Lexington is Chairman. On June 3 & 4 
the Federation is sponsoring a Flower Show to be 
held at Shoppers’ World in Framingham. Mrs 
George E. Taylor of Marblehead is Chairman and 
the proceeds will be for the Margaret Motley 


™ holarship 


Noanett Garden Day 

On Thursday, May 14, from 11 A.M. to 4 P.M., 
the Noanett Garden Club will sponsor an Open 
Garden Day. Six gardens will be open to visitors 
Mrs. Porter Heffenger and Mrs. David Evans of 
Dover; Mrs. George Lewis, Jr., Mrs. Henry M. 
Bliss, Mrs. Thomas Thacher, Mrs. J. Lothrop 
Motley, all of Sherborn. Admission is $2.00 
Coffee will be served 


Iris Society to Meet 

June 3-7 are the dates for the national meeting 
of the American Iris Society to be held at the 
Hotel Somerset, Boston. Among the Massa- 
chusetts gardens to be visited during the three- 
day session will be those of Mr. M. Barker, Dr 
and Mrs. Franklin Lowry, Mrs. Irving Fraim, 
Mr. and Mrs. Harold Knowlton, Mrs. Preston 
Corey, Mr. Jamison Harrison, Mrs. Thomas 
Nesmith, Mr. William McKee, Mr. W. Wheeler, 
Mr. and Mrs. Stedman Buttrick and Mr. Ken- 
neth Stone. In New Hampshire those of Mr. and 
Mrs. Herbert Brown and Mr. Edward Watkins 
will be seen 

Among the other features will be a talk on June 
6 by Jesse Wills, iris originator and winner of the 
Dykes Medal in 1944. Meetings and trips are 
open only to members of the Society 

Correspondence about the meeting should be 
directed to Mrs. Charles Johnson, 63 Central 
Ave., Medford, Mass 


Chestnut Hill, Mass. Tours 

The Chestnut Hill Garden Club is sponsor- 
ing a series of garden tours on the following 
Mondays—May 4-11-18-25—from 11 A.M 
to dusk. Adm. $1.00 each day plus tax. 

May 4 Mrs. Clement Houghton, 152 
Suffolk Rd.; Mrs. Thomas Beal, 47 Lawrence 
Rd.; Mrs. Edwin S. Webster, 307 Hammond 
St.; all of Chestnut Hill. 

May 11 Mrs. Richard Walcott, 295 Dud- 
ley Road, Newton Centre; Dr. and Mrs. John 
Cunningham, 53 Seaver St., Brookline; Mrs. 
Robert W. Sayles, 263 Hammond St., Chest- 
nut Hill; Mrs. Charles Mason, Jr., 133 Dud- 
ley Rd., Newton Centre; Mrs. Roger Preston, 
15 Circuit Rd., Chestnut Hill; Mrs. Charles 
Hubbard, 468 Walnut St., Brookline. 

May 18 Mrs. Irving Wright, 19 Reservoir 
Ave., Chestnut Hill; Mrs. John Dane, Jr., 
342 Warren St., Brookline; Mrs. Lewis I 
Prouty, 393 Walnut St., Brookline; Mrs. 
Stephen Wheatland, 46 Dudley St., Brook- 
line; Mrs. Charles F. Rowley, 195 Middlesex 
Rd., Chestnut Hill; Mrs. Henry Hornblower 
II, 30 Clyde St., Brookline 

May 26 Mrs. Franklin Pfaelzer, Jr., 346 
Lee St., Brookline; Mrs. George Minot, 71 
Sears Rd., Brookline; Mrs. Hamilton W 
Baker, 56 Spooner Rd., Chestnut Hill; Mrs 
Marcien Jenckes, 65 Hillside Rd., Brookline; 
Mrs. Samuel Mixter, 225 Sargent Rd., 
Brookline; Mrs. Irving Wright, 19 Reservoir 
Ave., Chestnut Hill. 


Newton, Mass. Garden Tour 

The sixth annual Spring Garden Tour of 
the Newton Tribute Foundation, Inc., will be 
held on May 16-18. Seven gardens will be 
open. Admission is $1.25. Additional in- 
formation may be obtained from Mrs. H. C 
Thomas, 35 Calvin Road, Newtonville 





Caladiums 


From page P14 


Dormant tubers may be used also for 
outdoor planting. They should be set out 
about two inches deep as soon as danger 
from frost is over, in a semi-shaded position 
in the garden. After they are well started, a 
liquid fertilizer should be applied in weak 
solution in order to enhance the foliage. 


I can think of few plants that will lend as 
much color to beds, borders or window 
boxes for as long a period as the fancy- 
leaved caladiums. They can be dug up be- 
fore the frost, dried out and started in the 
home as pot plants during the winter 
months. Or the tubers can be carried over 
in storage and planted again in the spring 
or summer. The cycle is never ending with 
tropical beauty and color most unusual. 


y 


The late Dr. Henry Nehrling in his lath house at Gotha, Florida where he grew caladiums. 
The variety Candidum is shown in the foreground. This photo made October 12, 1908. 
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Aluminum Greenhouses 


The best greenhouses—the best 
values! ALL-ALUMINUM—no 
rot, rust, or termites! Easily 
erected —- most modern design. 
Extendable to meet future needs 
LOWEST freight costs! 
LOWEST erection costs! 
LOWEST maintenance costs! 
TEN-YEAR WARRANTY! 
All styles and sizes 
Write for illustrated 
brochure No. 18 


























The felt ence available — ANYWHERE! 
WALDOR GREENHOUSES 


Box 188-L, Salem, Mass. 











LAWN SEED 

OF for can 
ont 

URE shade! 


The lawn for the land you love! 
Half a million more seeds per pound than most 
other brands. Be sure—Plant TUF-TURF! 


PACKAGE PLANTS PRICE 
1 pound 250 sq-ft. $ 1.60 AT YOUR 
pounas sq-ft. $ 7.80 
25 pounds 6250 sq-ft. } 50 WRITE US 


Send For Your FREE Seed Catalog NOW 


S. D. WOODRUFF & SONS, 
ORANGE, CONNECTICUT 








Inc. 





SANDING ATTACHMENT 

Fits all 4" Electric Drills. Uses 2°21” 
Standard Belts. A real piece of equip 
ment with your drill. Will do most all 

your sanding and grinding 

UNIVERSAL 

a 537 N. Braddock Ave., 


MACHINE COMPANY 
PITTSBURGH 21, PA. « 


FOR 

Better LAWNS 

And GARDENS 
Women Can Operote it 
Free Catalog. Write 
ESHELMAN, Dept T-59 
119 Light St., Balto. 2, Md. 
333 N. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago |, iil 
7070 Hollywood Bivd. 
Los Angeles 28, Cal 


PRIMROSES fron 


Rugged New Hampshire 


BOULDER WALL GARDENS Walpole, N. H 
Mixed, $4.50 doz Sp. Handling, Postpaid 
EXHIBITION AT GARDENS MAY 9 - 16 





Buy 
Defense Bonds 
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Mrs. 


ing a 


Donald Tracey mak- 
Victorian bouquel 


R. I. House and Garden Tour 


On May 21, 
gardens of Providence, R. 1, 
public in the forthcoming House and Garden 
Tour being sponsored by the Rhode Island 
Federation of Garden Clubs. “Flowers and Fire- 
sides, Old and New” is the theme which will 
feature period arrangements and costumes. 

The places to be visited will include the homes 
of William E. Brigham and Joseph Bodell, the 
R. I. Historical Society, Carrington House, the 
Roas-Grovenor House, the Eliza Ward House 
and the home of Henry D. Sharpe. 

In the event of rainy weather, the tour will be 
postponed to May 22. 

Tickets for the tour of the houses and gardens 
and for the bus tour, which must be purchased 
by May 18, may be procured from Mrs. Sidney 
Clifford, 94 Waterman St., Providence, R. I 


seven beautiful old houses and 
will be open to the 





Variable Sumacs 
From page 229 


woods. It is a marshland tvee or shrub, 
sometimes 20 feet high. The leaves consist 
of 7-13 leaflets which turn bri;tht scarlet. 
The loose panicles of greenish fiowers are 
followed by flattened roundish gray fruit, 
and it is much more poisonous than the 
poison ivy. It is well to remember that the 
good sumacs have red berries and the 
poisonous ones are gray. 

-Rurs D. Grew 


N. E. Wild Flower Preservation Soc. 





Royalty Among the Begonias 
From page 210 


and early winter, the leaves drop off, one 
by one, and the plants prepare for a winter’s 
sleep. Do not make the mistake I did when 
I first began to grow these showy begonias. 
I thought they all died and was heart- 
broken, so I threw the bare rhizomes away! 
It was not until much later that I dis- 
covered that this was their natural habit. 
You can imagine my chagrin when I found 
out my mistake. Keen them on the cool, dry 
side during their sleep and, with the com- 
ing of spring, they will begin again to show 
their royal splendor. 


Slow start ond 
spindling plants 
in packed soil 


| ol em 
aay ‘nat 


Prepare soil properly and 
have a “show place” 
garden — lovely flowers, 
better finer vege- 
tables — with 


JIFFY 


The Amazing New Miracle 
SOIL CONDITIONER 


Easy to Use. low Cost. At Garden Supply Stores 


ROYAL HOME PRODUCTS, INC. 
1127 RICHMOND ST. CINCINNATI, OHIO 


@ ADVANCE DISCOUNT SALE®@ 
EREMURUS 


SAVE 15°, TO 30°, 
Order NOW these ROOTS WHICH 
HAVE BLOOMED for Sept. Oct 
delivery. Grow 4 to 10’ tall; bloom 
May-June; very hardy. 
Discount sale ends June 30th 


Collection #1 
Robustus 
Bungei 
Aurantiacus 
Himalaicus White 
Hybrid (unnamed Mixed 
One each of above and 
BONUS GIFT (value 
$3.75) of 4 1b. plant food; 
sample pkg. of Krillium; 
insecticide; peat moss; 
and TWO unnamed, 3-yr. 
eremurus roots. 

(Or one each of three 
vaiieties named above for 
just $5.00) 


Fast stort and 
growth in JIFFY 
prepored soil. 


lawn, 





Each 
Pink 
Yellow 
Orange 

















FREE BOOKLET, giving history and culture of the 
EREMURUS, complete, descriptive price list and other 
MONEY -SAVING COLLECTIONS sent upon request 


, Cash with order All shipments postpaid. 
of Washing please add 3°%, State Sales Tax 


MONTGOMERY GARDENS 
P.O. Box 246-0 Colville, Wash. 





ae vere CONDITION IS YOURS 


Cz wre ctecL 
GREENHOUSE 


Ideal for back yard gar- 
dens. E-zyrected Green- 
houses are economical, 
attractive, and easy to 
erect. Made of redwood 
and aluminum--no rust, 
no rot. Variety of types 
and sizes to fit your 
space. Shipped in fabri- 
cated sections, including 
glass, ready to assemble 





GREENHOUSE 
COMPANY 


on your foundations 


FREE CATALOG 
On RtQuest 


1518 W. ROSEDALE FORT WORTH, TEX. 





A GOOD MAN TO BE A SALESMAN 


Skilled in the design of small properties and in 
| planting design to sell nursery stock and land- 
| scape gardening services and materials for a 

leading New England nursery in the Boston 
| area. A good career opportunity for the right 
| man. Reply box 31, care of Horticulture, 300 

| Mass. Avenue, Boston, Mass. 








4* 
HOW HEALTHY 
CAN 
A TREE BE? 


To the untrained eye, a 
beautiful shade tree may 
seem to be healthy and 
flourishing. But to the 
skilled eye of a Bartlett 
Expert appear tell-tale 
signs of danger. Don’t 
trust your own judg- 
ment. Let your local 
Bartlett representative 
examine your trees and 
be certain that they have 
a clean bill of health 
through scientific meth- 
ods available today. 


BARTLETT 


TREE EXPERTS 


Home Office, Research Lobora- 
tories and Experimental Grounds, 
Stomford, Conn. Local Offices from 
Maine to the Corolinas and west 
to Indiana. See your local tele- 
phone directory for addresses. 


ONLY THE BEST COSTS LES 


IN 16 MM, FULL 
COLOR, SOUND 


Roses, chrysanthemums, 
tulips, hyacinths, daffodils, 
planting, applications, 
arrangements, scientific 


research 


Available, free of charge, 
except for transportation, 
to any adult group of 50 
or more. Films run from 15 
to 30 minutes each 


Request your free copy of 
new illustrated pamphlet de 
scribing each film from 


FILMS OF THE NATIONS 
62 West 45 Street 
New York 36,N_Y 


Armfuls of New Garden Books 


by Dorothy S. Manks, Librarian 
Massachusetts Horticultural Society 


Wi" Hl the coming of another spring, we wel- 

come several armfuls of new garden books 
filled with information, and ideas for greater 
garden inspiration and pleasure. Families plan- 
ning gardens for newly acquired homes and those 
who are remodelling existing gardens will find 
several practical new titles to help them. J. H. 
Melady in his Better Landscaping for Your 
Home (Grossett $1.50) tells how to get effects 
by applying a few basic principles and illustrates 
his ideas by sketches. In the same vein of 
thought, Henry B. Aul’s How to Plant Your 
Home Ground (Sheridan House $3.50) rounds out 
a series of three well-planned and practical books 
Like his others, this is generously illustrated with 
plans and sketches and makes clear the when, 
where and how of planning and planting an at- 


tractive suburban home 


Garden Housekeeping 

The major problem for many home owners is 
upkeep. and one of the current quests is for an 
attractive, year-round planting that will be easy 
and inexpensive to keep in order. Norman Tay- 
lor’s The Permanent Garden (Van Nostrand 
$2.00) discusses trees, shrubs and vines and ef- 
fective ways of using them. Some readers may 
protest that he likes greater seasonal contrasts or 
more splashes of color. Why not grow things in 
pots for qui k-change effects? The Portable 
Garden (Lane Publishing Co, $1.00) is the answer. 
Potted plants are mainstays for rooftops, city 
yardens, and other limited areas, and the con- 
tainers can be as decorative as the plants grow 
ing 1 them. Another gardener may want color 
first of all. Norman Taylor again, in Color in the 
Garden (Van Nostrand $2.00) tells how to have a 
long season of bloom 

A garden must be kept — as a house is kept 
once it is planned and planted. For beginners 
there is W. H. Clark's Gardening the Small Place 
Little, Brown $3.00). In planning and in main- 
tenance, Mr. Clark's theme is “keep it simple” 
for beauty, easy upkeep and healthy plants. 


For Southern Gardeners 

Several new volumes have been added to the 
list for southern use. Garden Time in the South 
MeFarland $6.00) by M. A. Hartzog is based on 
long personal experience and a discriminating 
knowledge of plant materials. The book is inter- 
esting to read and enriched with many good il- 
lustrations. EK. J. Craft has edited a simple but 
useful Florida Garden Guide (Craft Pub. $1.00) 
which tells the essentials of growing flowers, 
shade trees and vegetables, and how to choose 
for beauty and fragrance. The southern part of 
the peninsula is one of our few subtropical areas, 
and there is a scarcity of special literature for it 
Nixon Smiley's Subtropical Gardening in Florida 
Univ. of Miami Press $4.00) is the first in many 
years. It covers practically everything the home 
gardener in that area will need general cul- 
ture, fruits, vegetables and such specialties as 
palms and orchids. In New Orleans, too, local 
climate creates specialized conditions and local 
resourcefulness rises to the need. Observations, 
reports, round table discussions gathered during 
$2 years by a membership of a thousand indi- 
viduals have gone into the making of Gardening 
in New Orleans (R. L. Crager Co. $3.75) com- 
piled by the New Orleans Garden Society 


The Picture Primer of Dooryard Gardening by 
Margaret O. Goldsmith (Houghton Mifflin $2.00) 
is a happy addition to this cleverly-designed 
series. Its bright pictures and simple chapters to- 
gether impart a surprising amount of instruction 
J. WH. Melady has also been thinking of the be- 
ginner in writing his four books Better Flowers 
for Your Home Garden, Better Vegetables for 
Your Home Garden, Better Fruits for Your Home 
Garden and Better Lawns for Your Home Garden 
Grosset, each $1.50). 

Annuals for Every Garden by Dorothy HU 
Jenkins (Barrows $3.00) and its companion vol- 
ume Perennials for Every Garden by Helen Van 
Pelt Wilson (Barrows $3.95) are two welcome 
items. Each on its own subject includes the 
growing of both easy and difficult kinds, how to 
choose material for garden effects, and other 
good ideas for making the most of summer 
flowers. Naturally,a good lawn makes or mars the 
whole outdoor setting Your Guide to a Greener 
Lawn (Massachusetts Horticultural Society 75c) 
by G. 8. Cornish is full of useful points on lawn 
care. It is informal in style and covers all the 
routine care, the new grasses and grass substi- 
tutes, lawn mowers and Jabor-saving gadgets 


For the Connoisseur 

Anne Ashberry’s Miniature Gardens (Van 
Nostrand $3.75) represents the newest hobby 
the tiny plot filled with tiny plants, blooming in 
their natural seasons but on toy scale. And speak- 
ing of hobbies, house plants and the home green- 
houses are still holding first place. Ernest 
Chabot's How to Grow Rare Greenhouse Plants 
(Barrows $4.00) has proved useful to advanced 
amateurs and to commercial greenhouse growers, 
for it covers no less than 260 kinds of flowering 
and foliage plants. For the less expert, E. C. 
Grayson’s How to Grow Better House Plants (Hy- 
droponic Chem. Co. $1.00) has many suggestions 
by a well-known expert. F. F. Rockwell and 
Montague Free have collaborated in editing 
House Plants, Everyday Questions Answered by 
Experts (Garden City Books $1.50). They have 
compiled this from nearly a thousand actual 
questions, selected and put together in a way 
that produces a well-rounded, simple, practical 
manual on indoor gardening. Ruth Gannon's 
Decorating with House Plants (Studio-Crowell 
$5.00) also includes all the essentials for growing 
them, but its originality appears in the way it 
plays up flower colors, leaf textures and the har- 
mony of contrast of containers. 

Herbs have two-fold interest, for they are 
fragrant and adaptable in the flower garden and 
they add zest to food. Milo Miloradovich’s 
Home Garden Book of Herbs and Spices (Double- 
day $2.95) is a helpful and pleasant guide, full 
of practical data on culture and uses. The me- 
dicinal properties of herbs in modern pharmacy 
and in past legend are the subject of B. C 
Harris’ Better Health with Culinary Herbs (Chris- 
topher Pub. House $3.00). Helen M. Fox was a 
leader in bringing herb gardens into their first 
popularity, and her enthusiasm is still as keen as 
ever. Her new book The Years in My Herb 
Garden (Macmillan $3.95) is a harvest of her 
skill. It describes, illustrates and gives histories 
and folklore of many favorites, and has a chap- 
ter on the patterned herb garden and on using 
herbs for color, accent and leaf texture 
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Grow Flowers All Year ‘Round In Your Own 


METROLITE 


i, 


Think of it, your own greenhouse. 
Grow flowers, plants and vege- 
tables right in your own back yard. 
The METROLITE, designed by one 
of the largest manufacturers of commercial green- 
houses, is the economical answer to home garden- 
ing. The METROLITE is factory glazed, pre-fabricated 
FROM THE GROUND UP...you do not have to build 
@ basic wall...ail you do is erect the METROLITE 
according to the simple instruction sheet. Basic 
house of 10° 8°’ by 4° 8°’ with additional sections 
of 4‘ 8’ available. Write for illustrated brochure 


METROPOLITAN GREENHOUSE MFG. CORP. 
EXTEM Flushing Avenue + Brooklyn 37, New York 





iris 
phiox 
laurel 
azalea 
dogwood 
delphiniums 
rhododendrons 
chrysanthemums 


Since you will spend many hours work 
ing in your garden this year, be sure 
that your garden gets a good start with 
quality stock. 

Send for our 1953 catalog 


WESTON NURSERIES, INC. 


Frankland St., Hopkinton, Mass. 
Brown & Winter Sts., Weston 93, Mass. 


Hopkinton 2011 WEllesley 5-3431 

















New! Rare! 
PEONIES—IRIS 
HEMEROCALLIS 


Mission Gardens, Techny, Ill. 








FOR BETTER 
LAWNS 


RAKES 

PLOWS 

CULTIVATES 

HARROWS > ‘ nd 


ey 41°) 4, b 
weave ‘ nap Also Power Reverse. 
SAWS 4 Women can operate it. 
DOZER ° im Free Catalog. Write 
MOWS ESHELMAN, Dept. 125, 
curs va< 119 Light St., Balto. 2, 
ROLLS ) i“ Md., 

THLLS Se ef Ave, Chicago 1, 
Lop cw 105 Lake St., Reno, Nev. 


PROTECT and SAVE 


your elm trees with 


LIQUID CONCENTRATE 
ag ainst 
DUTCH ELM DISEASE 
A new approach that attacks 
the fungus parasite. 
Inexpensive and easy to apply 
for details and prices contact 
Midvale Chemical Co. 


LODI, NEW JERSEY 


Inquiries from distributors invited 


, 1955 
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: = COMING EVENTS 


"> 
~~ 


May 1- 2. Chestnut Hill. Specialized a Sivas 
Arrangements, Garden Club Federation of 
Mass., R. H. Stearns Co 

May 4. Boston. Annual Meeting, 
Horticultural Soc., Horticultural 
3:00 P.M 

May 4-5. Boston. Daffodil Show, Mass 
cultural Soc., Horticultural Hall. 

May 5. Boston. Lecture: “The Know-How of 
Pruning” G. L. Wittrock, 8:00 P.M., Mass 
Horticultural Soc., Horticultural Hall. 

May 5. Boston. Conservation and Roadside 
Improvement Meeting, Garden Club Fed- 
eration of Mass., Horticultural Hall 
Speaker: Egbert Hans, Mass. Dept. of Con- 

also an illustrated talk *‘Protect 
ing Our Highways.” 

May 10-30. Michigan City, Ind. ‘Tulips on 
Parade,” 17th Annual Tulip Exhibition, 
International Friendship Gardens 

May 12. Boston. Garden Symposium: * 
the Experts,’ D. J. Foley, Marjorie Mills, 
W. D. Whitcomb, Lewis Lipp & Louis 
Webster, Mass. Horticultural Soc., Horti- 
cultural Hall 

May 13-16. Holland, Mich. 

May 14-15. Boston. Open Gardens, 
Hill Garden Club. Write: Mrs. Thomas 
Rice, 54 Chestnut St., Boston, Mass 

May 19. Acton, Mass. Flower Show, 
Garden Club at homes of Mrs. W 
Alle, Concord Rd., Acton Center; 

Taylor Rd., Acton; Mrs 
Emerson, Route 27, Acton Center. 

May 19-20. Boston. ‘Tulip Show, Mass. 
cultural Soc., Horticultural Hall. 

May 20. Boston. “Pops” 
Club Federation of Mass., Symphony Hall 

May 21. Milton, Mass. Plant Sale, Milton 
Garden Club, home of Mrs. Haverly Foster, 
239 Randolph Ave., Milton 

May 21. Providence, R. I. ‘Flowers & Fire 
sides, Old & New,’ House & Garden Tour, 
R. I. Federation of Garden Clubs 

May 22-23. Richmond, Va. Rose Show, 
mond Rose Soc., Old Dominion 
Miller and Rhoads Dept Store. 

May 30. Nashville, Tenn. Rose Show & 
District Meeting, Nashville Rose Soc. and 
Tenn. Valley District. 

May 30-31. Philadelphia. Spring Rose Show, 
Philadelphia Rose Soc., WCAU Television 
and Radio Studios, City Line Monu 

Aves 

June 3-4. Framingham, Mass. Flower Show, 
Garden Club Federation of Mass., Shoppers’ 
World 

June 3-5. Philadelphia. ‘Festival of Roses,” 
Metropolitan Rose Federation of the Dela- 
ware River Valley, Strawbridge & Clothier 
Auditorium. 

June 3-7. Boston. Annual Meeting, 
Iris Soc., Hotel Somerset 

June 5-6. North Andover, Mass. “Old New 
England,’ Flower Show, North Andover 
Club, North Parish Church & 

Andover Historical Soe 


See page 236 
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GOLD MEDAL DAFFODILS 


I have one of the finest collections of choice 
Daffodils in the British Isles and offer bulbs of 
highest quality for August dispatch. Please 
write for my descriptive illustrated catalog, 
Post free on request. 


W. J. DUNLOP, Dunrobin, 
Broughshane, Ballymena Northern Ireland 

















Now you can soak 5 plants at 


one timewithyour garden hose. 
SOAKEZE attaches to garden hose Has 5 
outlets, each with small plastic hose; two 12 ft 
long, three, 9 ft. Place ends of hose at base of 
selected plants and run small stream of water for 
deep, thorough soaking. Easy to handle. 5 year 
guarantee. Complete, ready to use $6.95 for 
unit with sprinklers order SPRINKLEZE, $8.95 


Guaranteed satisfactory 
Send check or MO and we pay postage 


JONS MANUFACTURING CO. 


Devt. M-9, 405 Dantzler St. Saint Matthews, S. C. 








RARE PLANTS 


FOXGLOVE, SUTTON’S' EXCEL- 
SIOR HYBRIDS, VERBASCUM, 
Seeds $.40 per pkt Plants $1.00 ea 
3 for $2.00. Schizostylis; Tulbaghia; 
Garden Freesias; Hardy Garden Cycla- 
men, 3 for $1.00; Agapanthus; Amaryl- 
lis belladonna; Clivia; Nerine bow- 
deni; Inearvillea; Rhodohypoxis $1.00 
ea Ismene Golden Queen; Vallota; 
Lilium browni; Amaryllis blanda; 
Amaryllis rubra; Nerine — flexuosa; 
Nerine sarniensis; Orchids to thrive in 
the house $2.00 each. 


J. SEIDE Marblehead, Mass. 





BUILD YOUR OWN 
ORGANIC SHREDDER 
SAVE OVER $100! 


Build an organic shredder that compares in per 
formance and capacity with manufactured models, 
many of which sell for $125 and more (without 
motor). 

With our plans, some lumber and some easily ob- 
tainable hardware, you can build your own 
shredder . . . gasoline or electric driven . for ap- 
proximately $20.00 (less motor). 

When it comes time to convert autumn leaves and 
garden wastes into quick compost or mulch, have 
your own shredder. Send $2.00 today for complete 
plans and instructions! 


ORGANIC SHREDDER Wiiy'siream nv, 








Rare Hardy 
Rock Plants 


Hardy, perennial plants for rock gar 
dens or borders, many potted for sum- 
mer moving. Visitors — Cata- 
log with road map. Dept. B 

MOORESTOWN 


PEARCE SEED CO. “2°50. 
THE WORLD'S FINEST ROSES 


Write for illustrated 
catalog of OREGON GROWN 
ROSES . . . in full color. 


N. VAN HEVELINGEN crowees ~ 


BOX 5076-h © PORTLAND 13, ORE, « 


Defense Bonds 


255 








GREENHOUSE 


Now is the time to hove that new greenhouse 
you ve always wanted Have fresh flowers iy 
abundance next fall and winter. It is simple with 
Orlyt Easy-to-put-up any time, anywhere 
Sections go together with bolts and screws. Oryit 
pictured is 10 by 1! ff. ready to go on your 
foundation. Others from $175 to $780. Choice 
of slanted or straight sides and lean-to green- 
houses. Foundation, benches, automatic heat and 
ventilation extra, but reasonably priced like the 
greenhouse. Write for Free Booklet No. MY-70. 


LORD & BURNHAM 


IRVINGTON NY DES PLAINES nat 


fast acting 
... effective 


C) ANOGAGS 


MILig 
ANTS 


? 
aMin 

A CAN \YANAMID COMPany 
—nn 


40¢ At Drug, Hardware and Seed Stores. 


BETTER GARDENS 
at less cost! 


ATLAS FISH EMULSION 


The original fish fertilizer emulsion 
* DE-ODORIZED PILGRIMS 


* NON-BURNING 
* 100% ORGANIC ‘7 


Centains all growth nu INDIANS 
growth inside and out ° : FISH 
side. Inexpensive, easy FERTILIZER 
fo use with sprinkling 
hose applicator ! 
tbsp. to gal.of water - 

Pint $ 00 Ry 
ATLAS FISH FERTILIZER CO., Dept. 0 
No. 1 Drumm St., San Francisco 11, Calif. 
A BALANCED ORGANIC FISH FERTILIZER 
. . . IN A LOVELY 
GARDEN SHOP (GarvEN AT 
75 Granite Street—Of Route 140 
Unusual containers in alabaster and 
old metals. Lead and Stone garden 
accessories. Tel. Foxboro 498 


trients. For vigorous to use 
can, GRO-GUN, or 
Size Postpaid ~ prt 
MRS. ROBERT BARTON'S 
FOXBORO, MASSACHUSETTS 
Write for catalog 


June 6. Kansas City, Mo. Annual Rose Show, 
Clay Rose Soc., North Kansas 
City Library 

June 6. Pottstown, Pa. Rose Show, Pottstown 
Rose Soc P T.W4A 

June 6. Cape May Court House, N. J. Rose 
Show, Cape May County Garden Club, 
Cape May Convention Hall. 

June 6. Independence, Mo. Rose Show, Jack- 
son County Rose Soc 

June 6-7. Kansas City, Mo. Annual Show and 
Meeting, American Peony Soc., World War 
I] Memorial Bldg., Linwood & Paseo Blvds. 

June 7. Kansas City, Mo. Annual Rose Day, 
Municipal Rose Garden in Loose Park. 

June 7. Dayton, Ohio. Rose Show, Dayton 
Rose Soc., Dayton Art Institute. 

June 7-13. Cincinnati, Ohio. Third Annual 
Tour of 75 Greater Cincinnati Gardens, 
Ohio Assoc. of Garden Clubs and Cincin- 
nati Times Star. Write: Garden Editor, 
Cincinnati Times Star. 


County 





Bells-of-Ireland 
From page 225 

When planning to use bells-of-Ireland in 
winter arrangements, cut stalks when they 
are in their prime and hang them upside 
down in a cool, airy place, such as an attic, 
to dry. What makes them choice aside from 
their odd shape is their unusual color — a 
lovely, soft green. The interesting curves 
which the stems take make them ideal 
where rhythm is needed in line or mass 
arrangements. Another merit is that bells- 
of-Ireland keeps on growing far into the 
autumn and is one of the last plants to be 
killed by frosts. 

So for your summer or winter bouquets, 
or simply for fun, try a package or two of 
this newcomer that rightly deserves its 
sudden rise to fame. 





Flowers for Summer, Winter 
From page 228 


others are very successful when 
Leaves are done in a different 
manner. I use quart mason jars which are 
half filled with a mixture of one-third 
glycerine and two-thirds water. Branches 
are inserted in this solution and left until 
it is entirely absorbed which takes about 
three weeks. 

In addition to material from your own 
garden, many wild flowers such as golden- 
rod, joe-pye-weed and others are easily 
obtainable. Much interesting exotic ma- 
terial can also be found at your favorite 
florist shop in the fall. 

By cutting flowers as each type comes 
into bloom, then drying and storing them, 
you will be surprised at the amount you 
will have collected by fall. Summer’s 
bounty can thus serve to make your home 
a gayer place during the long days of 
winter. 


many 
dried. 


REVOLUTIONARY NEW DRUG 


Large size postpaid in U. S., $1.50. 
Alol Products, Inc., Carmel, N.Y, 











Sorcte crime STAKE S 
LONGER LASTING 
Evergreen Stakes are treated to resist rot, mildew. 
LAST LONGER, look better than common stakes. 
Protect your garden from storm damage. Min. $2.00 
Add 10% for parcel post and packing. Order early. 
1 2-ft. 3-ft. 4ft. 5-ft. 
2 1.15 2.20 3.85 4.95 
50 2.00 3.85 7.20 8.80 
100 3.75 745 12.95 16.50 


Kinox Co., Inc., Dept. 30, Rutland, Vt. 














SEND FOR FREE SAMPLES 
PERFECT GARDEN LABELS 
Lead pencil markings 
ermanent 
reliable. Mil- 
lions in satisfactory 
use. Beautiful gray- 
green color blends with 
garden picture. 
Five Styles: for Border, 
Rock Garden. Show 
Garden also Tie-on 
and Pot Labels. 


HOWARD HAMMITT 
13 Lewis St., Hartford 3, Conn. 


INQUIRE 


Really 


DEALERS PLEASE 











EASILY MADE FROM WASTE MATERIAL 

Burkleigh Compost Activator is entirely natural; or- 
ganic Makes sweet, earthy compost from leaves, grass 
clippings, garden waste, hay, straw, sawdust. manures if 
available. A little does much. Keeps full strength until used 

Send only $1. for enough to activate up to two tons 
plus complete instructions including ‘‘Secrets of Sawdust" 
and special 32-page booklet “Gardening in God's Way 
ORDER BY MAIL TODAY We pay delivery 


BURKLEIGH CO., Dept. 164, Towson, Md. 


SUPER QUALITY %. 


BULBS 


prom OUR OM MURSERIES Wy HOTT AND 


For Fall Planting 
TULIPS, DAFFODILS 
NARCISSI, HYACINTHS, 
CROCUS 


and Many Other Varieties of 
BULBS, TUBERS, etc., 
of deJAGER'S Renowned Superior 
Quality at Moderate Prices. 


SENT PREPAID IN THE UNITED STATES 


deJAGER has specialized in produc- 
ing Super Quality Holland Bulbs for 
nearly 85 yeors. At the present time 
our bulb fields look very promising 
and were fortunately unharmed by 


the floods. 


Send today for deJAGER'S 72-page 
1953 Illustrated Catalog offering the 
Best of the New Introductions and 
Standard Varieties. 


> ] ? , 
P de Jage: & Sons. Inc. 


Buy Defense Bonds 


HORTICULTURE 





“cy al 7 
CLASSIFIEDS 
Rate 15 cents a word, minimum $2.50, cash with order 
Closing date fifth of month preceding date of issue. 
Horticulture, 300 Massachusetis Ave., Boston, Mass 


AFRICAN VIOLET POTS _ 


SELF-WATERING CERAMIC POTS: 
the roots when they need it. These pots are beautifully spill 
glazed in the following colors: gray with strawberry, chartreuse 
with brown, ivory or yellow with green. 4 \4 inches square tapered 
modern design. $1.50 each, 2 for $2.50 postpaid. WILL-BETT 
STUDIO, Rising Sun, Maryland. 


AFRICAN VIOLETS 


GROW BETTER AFRICAN VIOLETS with our ORNU African | 


Large package, enough for 400 feedings and our | 


Violet food 
pamphlet with complete growing instructions sent for $1.00 
postpaid. A posteard will bring you our new list of leaves, plants, 
seeds. We have satisfied customers from Hawaii to Maine and 
the Canal Zone. ORCHARD NURSERY, 4019-C Mt. Diablo 
Bivd., Lafayette, Calif 


AFRICAN VIOLET ROOTING POWDER 


Wonderful new organic discovery. Faster healthier leaf rootings. 
Trial packace 25c in coin. 1 oz. 50¢ postpaid. EVELYN JAMES, 
Box 56 E, Davisburg, Michiean 


BOOKS 
NEW BOOK, “AFRICAN VIOLET VARIETY LIST.” 


Lists and describes over 1500 varieties. Price 50c order now 
CAROLYN RECTOR, P. O. Box 94, San Pedro, Calif 


BULBS 


RARE BULBS (Imported) Mystery Lily, Hardy Amaryllis, 
Lycoris, Red, Yellow, Pink and Mixed. 6 bulbs for $1.75, 12 
bulbs for $3.00. 36 Bulbs, 12 of each color, labeled, $8.25. NEW 
ENGLAND BULB CO., Box 743, New London, Conn 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS 
HARDY CHRYSANTHEMUMS., Fine varieties Also 


Dablias, Delphiniums. and other Perennials. Free catalog 
TERRACE VIEW GARDENS, Dept. 2, Greencastle, Indiana. 


RARE SPIDERY FUIJI Chrysanthemums 2 each 6 kinds. ‘Dos 
$3.00. Singles, Poms, Buttons 2 each 10 kinds $2.00. Labeled 
Prepaid. GABLE’'S N| RSERY, Haralson, Georgia 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS., 
varieties. Decoratives, Engl 
Cascades, Singles, Commercials. 
New Jersey. 


Get our 1953 catalog listing. 160 
ish, Spoons, Spiders, Anemones, 
OMAR COLES, Magnolia, 


_ CORSAGE MATERIALS 


THE BEST corsage making materials are so inexpensive! Send 
for free illustrated Spring cataloge. DOROTHY BIDDLE 
SERVICE, Dept. H, Pleasantville, New York 


DAHLIAS 


DAHLIAS: UNWIN (double) or COLTNESS (single). Stocky 
plants for early bloom: in 2 in. bands; mixed colors only. Shipped 
May 15 - June 15; $2.50 dozen postpaid. Order now. ARROW- 
HEAD GARDENS, Plain Road, Wayland, Mass. 


DAHLIAS—33°% 
of two. List free. EASTVALE FARMS, 


DAYLILIES 
DAYLILIES AND IRIS. The best of the old and the new. 


Strong plants, reasonable prices. Catalog. HOWE GARDENS, 
Holliston, Massachusetts. 


discount for five, three of a kind for the price 
Middleboro, Maas 


DAYLILIES. All of and only Dr. Stout's Hybrids. New colors. 
New sizes. New seasons. Send 10c for our illustrated catalog tell- 
ing Why, When, How, Which and Where to plant. FARR 
NURSERY CO., Box 4, Womelsdorf, Pa 


DELPHINIUMS 


DELPHINIUM: PACIFIC HYBRIDS; well hardened plants, will 
bloom this summer. Shipped in 2 in. bands at proper time this 
spring. Your choice: deep blue, medium blue, pure white; $3.25 
dozen postpaid. ARROWHEAD GARDENS, Plain Road, 
Wayland, Mass. 


EARTHWORMS 


TURN YOUR SPARE TIME INTO EASY DOLLARS raising 
earthworms. Free information. EARTHWORM GARDENS, 
224 W. Valley, El Monte, Calif 


FLOWER ARRANGERS’ SUPPLIES 


Dried Materials, driftwood, glass slag, parafilm, pin point holders, 
aluminum foil, flower show aids. Unusual books. Catalog 
FLORAL ART, HO 53, 405 Cedar Lane, Teaneck, N. J 


FLOWER & PLANT SEEDS 


RARE HIMALAYAN FLOWER SEEDS. Rhododendrons 
Primulas, Orchids, Iris, Liliums, ete. 20 kinds, $2.00; 50 kinds, 
$4.00. GHOSE, Town-end, Darjeeling, India 


FOR SALE 


TROPICAL PLANT COLLECTION INCLUDES over 150 
Sansevierias, 30 Stazhorn Ferns, 22 Bird-of-Paradise, 14 Palms, 
Anthuriums, Begonias, and many others. Apply ORCHID- 
VALE, 68 Hart Street, Beverly Farms, Massachusetts. Phone 272 


GARDEN LABELS 


NEW, ALUMINUM, garden labels. Wholesale to secretaries. 
Write for “Money Maker” plan, and samples. SHEILL NUR- 
SERY, Birmingham, Michigan 

—~ 


May 1953 


Wick Fed, waters | 


GERANIUMS 


Dark Red, Pink, White, Blooming Plants for Memorial Day. Call 
evenings or week ends RE 2-0627-W, AHEARN, 76 Howard 
Street, Reading, Mass 


GLADIOLUS : 
| Diam. Every bulb a different variety for only $2. 


| Ask for Price list. NEW ENGLAND BULB CO., Box 743, 
London, Conn 


New 


GLADIOLUS RAINBOW MIXTURE 80 blooming size bulbs | 


guaranteed, $2.25 postpaid. Wholesale and retail list on request 
| WOODSIDE GARDENS, Gravel Road, Webster, New York 


HERBS 


HERBS. We ship thousands of culinary, scented and decorative 
herbs to all parts of U. S. State inspected plants. Shipments 
guaranteed. Send 10c for two attractive pamphlets. 
plants; other is Cookery Guide for herbs and spices plus other 
products. THE POTTERS OF BARABOO, Dept. H, Baraboo, 
Wisconsin 


HOLLY 


HOLLY. Free booklet and list. EARLE DILATUSH, Robbins- 
ville, N. J. 


HOUSE PLANTS 
5 house plants, 5 geraniums, 5 begonias, 2 African Violets, 2 
started gloxinias, or 2 tuberous begonia tubers. $1.00 each col- 
lection or 6 for $5.00. Postage 25c. ESTHER LATTING, 
Warner, N. H. 


STAR OF BETHLEHEM (campanula isophylla) Popular hang- 
ing house plant, bought now grows into large, beautiful, flower- 
ing specimen by Fall. Blue and White. Four for $2.50. Cultural 
directions included. MERRY GARDENS, Camden, Maine 


IRIS 


EVERBLOOMING IRIS June, August, and October. Send 
for catalog. DR. G. PERCY BROWN, Central Village P. 0.. 
Mass. 


7 IRIS PRIZE WINNERS: Creat Lakes, Wabash, 
Majesty, Gudrun, Sable, China Maid, Missouri. $3.00 del'd 
Three lots $7.50 Catalog. EVANS IRIS GARDENS, Box 
4011-H, Cleveland 23, Ohio 


TALL BEARDED IRIS:—We offer 250 of the newest and best 
varieties. Husky. well grown rhizomes reasonably priced. Write 
for free catalog. CHERRY HILL IRIS GARDENS, Pleasant 
Valley, Penna 


LAWN SEEDS 


CONQUER CRABGRASS with Certified New Zealand White 
Clover, dwarf perennial, develops thick turf, withstands drought, 
remains green all summer, crowds out crabgrass, weeds. FP wy 
99%; Germination 98%. One |b. $2.00: 5 lb. $9.00 Prepaid 
VALLEY FEED CO., Dept. H, Box 68, Spring Valley, N. 


PLANT the GRASS you NEVER have to CUT. 144 square 
inches Midget Grass sod, with Free planting directions $2.00 


planted on your lawn. Order Now from MIDGET GRASS, 
3370 N. 53 8t., Milwaukee 16, Wis. 


LILIES 


AMAZING HARDY JAPANESE MAGIC LILY, Lycoris Squam 
igera fragrant exquisite lavender-pink blooms late summer 
Plant now. 6 large bulbs $1.85 - dozen $3.50 postpaid. Remit 
with — pa JOHNSON BROS., P. O. Box 463, Bound 
Brook. N 


ORCHIDS 


GOLDEN NUN ORCHIDS, 
$2.50 each. Many other varieties available 
G GAMBL E. Orchid Grower, Mill Valley, California. 


ORCHID CACTUS 


THREE EPIPHYLLUMS (Orchid Cactus) $1.25 postpaid. Ciay 
colors: large flowered. Free catalog. Hoya (Wax Plant) 6 varieties 
$1. each. Haworthias—assorted—35c up. BEAHMS, 
2686 Paloma, Pasadena 8, Calif 


OTHER OFFERINGS 


RED CLAY FLOWER POTS with treated edges. Best for 
African Violets, cacti and other house-plants. Postpaid east of 
Denver. Squatty: 3 in. 12—-$2.00, 4 in. 10-—$2.00; semi-squatty 
3 in. 14-—-$2.00: Standard: 2 in. 24—$1.60, 2'4 in. 24—$2.00 
WINDOVER, Inglefield 5, Indiana 


OUTHOUSES, CESSPOOLS, septic tanks, ete. cleaned 
deodorized without digging or pumping costs. PEPS-IT reduces 
masses, reclaims faulty leachability. Restores old systems to a 
| condition approaching newness. Money refunded if not satisfied 
Postal brings free details. ELECTRIC SEWER CLEANING 
CO., Allston 34, Mass. 


FRANKLIN 





PANSIES 


grown from selected seed, enormous 
blossoms — unusual colors —— ruffled edges, some imported ne 
lish seeds, 5 cents per plant. Perennials. We do not ship. BRI 
NECK’S PANSY GARDEN, Boston Turnpike, Southboro 
Mass. Marlboro 1639-W 


PERENNIALS 


GIANT PANSIES 


FOR SALE--15 different perennial Flower Plants $1.00. Sweet 
Williams. Mixed snapdragon, petunia, 4 colors thrift 75¢ dozen 
| MISS LEE CROW, Route 2, Gainesville, Ga 


SPECIAL, 25 GLADIOLUS BULBS, Mixed, Jumbo Size, 2” | 
postpaid, | 


| CARMINE PRIMROSE PLANTS 50c each or 


POINSETTIA rooted cuttings, for Christmas blooming, 
| varieties of Reds, Pink and White 
| for potting and garden planting. Quantity price to Nurseryman 


One lists | 


| flowers. Reply BOX 20, c/o HORTICULTURI 


| Supt. or Head-Gardener 


| Box 21, 


| ROSE BUSHES, Laree, 


| 
TETRAPLOID SNAPDRAGONS, Finest outdoor 


Golden 





| State 


postpaid. Spreads, increases, multiplies to 500 square inches when | 


| DWARF REDWOOD TREES discovered! Perfect indoors potted 


| plunged in border 


established flowering size plants | 


Dept. M, | 
| “EXPERIENCED GARDENER-CARETAKER 
1 CE 


| LARGE WASHINGTON RHIZOMES. 


as PULMONARIA, 
many other PEREN- 
MEADOWLAND 


Send for folder on such garden favorites 
MINIATURE ROSES, ROSE DAPHNE, 
NIALS and GROUND COVERS. MOLL! 
NURSERY, Great Meadows, N. J 


PLANTS 
PLANTS. full line of annuals and vegetable plants 


coldframe grown in composted soil. Sorry no shipments 
E. EPPICH, 35 Wilson Street, Norwood, Mass 


Boxed and 


FRED 


3 for 


Street Southwest, 


$1.40 


MISS LILLIAN SPACEK, 1507-L Cedar 


Rapids, lowa 
POINSETTIA 


mixed 
3 for $1.25. Culture directions 
Florida 


PHILIP PATE 


Kissimmee, 
POSITIONS WANTED 
HEAD GARDENER, workiag, experienced glass and outdoors 


Gardening only. Estate, institution, publie garden. Specialty 
Boston, Mass. 


Life experienced. Private estate 
Lawns, gardens, greenhouse, livestock. Middle aeed, married 
excellent references. Go anywhere. Write c/o HORTICULTURI 
300 Massachusetts Ave., Boston, Massachusetts 


ROSE BUSHES 


heavy rooted, two-year, ever-blooming 
varieties only. $7.95 per dozen postpaid. Free descriptive list 


McFARLAND'S NURSERY, Tyler, Texas 
SEMPERVIVUMS 


COLORFUL HEN AND CHICKS 10 varieties. Labeled, prepaid 
$2.00. Over 100 different varieties. “Make a Hobby of Hardy 
Sempervivums.” MacPHERSON GARDENS, 2920 Starr, 
Toledo 5, Ohio 


SNAPDRAGONS 


Yellow, 
Pink, White, Orchid, Rose, Crimson, mixed. — 35, $2.00; double 
asters, world's finest, any color or mixed, 40, $2.00: zinnias 
Burpee Hybrids mixed: giant dahlia, any color, 40, $2.00; all 
strong transplanted, weather hardened, 10 all different, labelled, 
pot grown, extra select hardy mums, $3.50. Everything prepaid 
Get big list many other seasonable items) WARD, Box 144, 
Hillsdale, Michigan 


STRAWBERRY PLANTS 
Strawberry Plants. Howard 


Robinson, Elgin. 25-$1.25 


circular. FRANKLIN 


dug, 
remple 
Free 


Inspected, freshly 
(Premier), Catskill, Sparkle, 
50-$2.15; 100-$3.25: postpaid 
ROBERTS, Boxford, Mass 


STRAWBERRY AND RASPBERRY plants. Hardy, Northern 
Grown. Fresh dug. Fourteen varieties, including New Century 
Write for prices. MCNEAL BERRY NURSERY, Hamilton 
Montana 


TREES 


for tub trees, for planting. Other baby trees for DWARFING 
Imported plants, green rose, square blueberry, horsetail tree 
Folder 10c¢ or 40 pages information $1.00. RARE PLANT CLUB 
Box 398H, Kentfield, California 
TROPICAL HIBISCUS 

Exotic tropical varieties. Wonderful pot plants for greenhouse 
or sunny window. Magnificent in warm weather on terrace or 
DOUBLES: Yellow, Rose, Pink, Orange 
SINGLES: White, Red, Pink, Gold. $1.00 each, 3 minimum, or 
two singles, two doubles, our selection, $3.00 postpaid. Planting 
instructions and FREE special fertilizer. CAN YON GARDENS 
Tunnel Road, Santa Barbara, Calif 


WANTED 


charge of ereenhouse and several 


HEAD-GARDENER TO take 
HAMILTON, SEC 


outside workers. Write: ROBERT | 
North Uxbridge, Mass 


full time job 
House available. Salary based on past experience and ability 


FARNSWORTH, P. O. Box 828, Lowell, Mass 
WASHINGTON RHIZOMES 


Free 
Walla 


Latest varieties 


Catalog. IRIS CITY GARDENS, The Loseys, Rt. 2 H 


Walla, Wash 


WILD BIRD FEEDER 
WILD BIRD FEEDER, attractive — constructed to 


Florida climate waterproof, has removable glass food container 
Write for circular-photo ARTHUR GRANT, Box 622 
Dunedin, Florida 


tand 


WILDFLOWERS 


WILDFLOWERS & FERNS. IHlealthy, hardy 
fresh. Free Catalocue. WAKE ROBIN FARM, 


Pennsylvania 


Packed 
Home, 


nature 


Rfd 


WORM WIZARDS 


WORM WIZARDS. Work Wonders fertilizing, aerating, cultivat 
ing, irrigating soil. 500-$4.00. 1000-87.00. Directions with every 
order. BERKSHIRE EARTHWORM FARM, 566 South Street 
Pittsfield, Mass 





THe MASSACHUSETTS 
HorTICULTURAL SOCIETY 


Horticultural Hall 


Stump the Garden Experts 


DANIEL J. Fo_ey, Editor, Mass. Horti 
| cultural Soc., Chairman; MARJORIE 
, 

) 


MILLs, Radio Commentator and 
Columnist; Pror. W. D. WHITCOMB, 
Entomologist, Waltham Field Sta 
tion; Lewis Lipp, Propagator, Arnold 
Arboretum; Louis WEBSTER, Massa 
chusetts Department of Agriculture. 


Tuesday, May 12, 8:00 P.M. 


a 


v7] 
TULIP SHOW 


May 19 and 20 


Admission Free 


( 


ttl tnt tn 
Ot ttt ct 
tnt at 


DATE SUBJECT TO CHANGE 





THE HERBARIST °° 


' An Annual 

4 HOW TO GROW 

| FACTS ABOUT 

4 BOOK REVIEWS ON 

| Back Issues ‘38 


' THE HERB SOCIETY OF AMERICA 
300 MASSACHUSETTS AVE. BOSTON 15, MASS | 
-_: -_ 
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HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY z 


2 


) 


ANNUAL MEETING AND 
LUNCHEON 


SATURDAY, MAY 23 


at the Union Building, MICHIGAN STATE 9 
COLLEGE, East Lansing ) 
Morning Annual Business Meeting. Mr As 
Clarence D. Blessed, President of the Society, G 
presiding 2 
Luncheon $2.00 per plate. (Reservations rAd 
must be made.) 2 
Afternoon “Welcome to Michigan State A 
College Campus" by Dr. H. B. Tukey, Head, 9 
Department of Horticulture ) 
Speaker —- PROF. SYLVAN H. WITTWER, 2% 
Professor of Horticulture, Michigan State 
College “HORTICULTURE IN THIS 2% 
ATOMIC AGE 9 
Presentation of Awards by Prof. H. O 24 
Whittemore, Department of Landscape Archi rAd 
tecture, University of Michigan 


M4 
Tour of the Campus. A 
Reservations for Luncheon ($2.00 per plate), As 


to Michigan Horticultural Society (address 
below), must be in by Monday, May 18 


This program has been arranged by Prof. H. L As 
R. Chapman, Extension Specialist in Horti 9) 
culture, Michigan State College ) 


Members and friends of the Society are cordially 
invited to attend our Annual Meeting and 
Luncheon 


THE WHITE HOUSE, BELLE ISLE, 
DETROIT 7, MICHIGAN 


OES SEES 


—“—~_Se 


238 


The immense blooms suggestive of Chinese silk have rich clusters of golden stamens. 


I?'s Tree Peony Time 


beer peonies are among the most permanent plants for gardens, and 
their requirements are easily met where the location is sunny and soil 
is well drained. Plants brought back from the Orient shortly after Admiral 
Perry entered Japan are still thriving in old New England gardens 
even after years of neglect. The blooming specimen under the parasols 
was photographed last May in the garden of Mrs. Irving Wright in Chest- 
nut Hill, Massachusetts. Fearful lest the hot sun should fade her choice 
blooms and thus shorten their period of performance, she gave them 
temporary shade so that her friends might enjoy her flower festival. 


Photos: Genereur 
Woody stems and lururiant foviage made these plants decorative during the summer. 


HORTICULTURE 
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“Te Village Green Garden Center 


\( Hamilton, Massachusetts — between Beverly and Essex on the North Shore 
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May we, at this time, thank all the garden-minded people who visited 
our new Garden Center this past month. Your response to the buying of 
good nursery Stock has more than pleased us. For those people who have 
not, as yet, stopped to look around, you will find a complete line of: 


Tua me Garden Shop 
a” 


Japanese Yews Potted Tea Roses 


Rhododendrons Tree Roses 
Perennials 


Gathering Baskets 
Redwood and Wrought 
Iron Terrace Furniture Dogwoods 
Flowering Shrubs Annuals 
Shade Trees Fertilizers 
Peat Moss 


Tile Tables 
Pruning Equipment 


Power \Mlowers Fruit Trees 


Plus, all the rtccessories and “Jools that 


If you are planning to vacation in New England — you 


are cordially invited to visit us, and we will be pleased to 


suggest interesting local scenes, worthy of your attention. 
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That is just what we offer you on this page. A succession of 
orchid like flowers in amazingly beautiful colors from the 


earliest days of spring until mid-summer. 








VERNAL COLLECTION of RARE INTERMEDIATE COLLECTION OF 

BULB IRISES. Ideal for the Rockery EARLY FLOWERING BEARDED 
ae, a ne 1RIS. Well Adapted to Foregr 

, bic : Planting in The Perennial | 


CANTAB. ‘: ¢ j j Height f This 


J. S. DUST. § About 2 Feet 
HERCULES. & KANSAS INGLESIDE 


— trated ) “a s BLUE PRINCESS. 6. 
) SANGREAL. 
WHITE AUTUMN KING. / 
CHALLENGER. 
CRYSORO. § 
TUBEROSA. The intriguing green ond black eaneneae. Hend 
3 EACH OF ALL 5 SPRING BEAUTIES SUSA. 6 
4 les Wels ALL 8 VARIETIES 


$4 








RAINBOW COLLECTION OF 
MOST POPULAR VARIETIES 
America today. N garder 

plete without some f these better 
tall bearded varieties 

BLUE RHYTHM 
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SUNLIT CLOUD 


RED VALOR. 
ITT + white FINEST TOP SIZE BULBS IN MIXED 
MINNIE COLQU COLORS ONLY 


BERKELEY GOLD 12 for $1.50 25 for 


HARRIET THOREAU 
LOUVO'IS. \« 

OLD PARCHMENT 
ALL 8 GIANTS 


6 VARIETIES ALL DIFFERENT 


lé MOGOL 


KING MAUVE. ¥ ole: SPECIAL PRICE FOR ALL 6 IRIS COLLECTIONS 
WHITE PERFECTION ‘ ' fi fr ag ae $1 8.50 


BLUE RIBBON t 
< ain Gian ALL PLANTS AND BULBS WILL BE PROPERLY LABELED. EVERY ORDER 
SHIPPED POSTPAID AT PLANTING TIME THIS YEAR. 


+ All trises offered on this page are described and many are illustrated in our catalog, which 
BELLE JAUNE. | t will be sent free of charge to those ordering from this ad. Or send 25c (deductible from your 
first order) for our big 64 page catalog, beautifully illustrated in color, featuring: WORLD'S 
MOST COMPREHENSIVE IRIS COLLECTION, FINEST LISTINGS OF DAYLILIES 
ORIENTAL POPPIES AND OTHER CHOICE PERENNIALS. 


BRONZE BEAUTY 


6 BULBS OF EACH V/ RIETY 
12 BULBS OF EACH VARIETY 


P.O. BOX 38-H BORING, OREGON 
“Where Irises Bloom Every Month of the Year"’ 














